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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For toreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 

. year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
Or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturn if found unavailable. Vogue 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to ace-rd them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to vrecevve a single 
copy of Vi should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. R s’ who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or stea 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 








Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

' States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeli. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford, 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. ‘ 
New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J}. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lanes 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* Ail they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 








ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








B sec avy & 3- & SB 
® LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER OF 
ROBES AND TAILOR GOWNS 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





6 A Vig Fea 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


E er ee Oo Oe We 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





C. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 

Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dfess- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





A , 2 ms B28. 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
This month school dresses a specialty 
28 West 35th Street, New York 





O A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 
Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Wemen’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 





HEODORE. B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





(ones ae © QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


M's SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





Evening Dresses 





RAMEE, Mu 2S 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 


ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 








H. FIELDING & CO. 


° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


H 


i er oa a 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 23d Street, New York 








CHICAGO 





AISON NOUVELLE 
London IMPORTERS Paris 

Auditorium Hotel, Wabash Ave., Chicago 

The largest stock of High Class Millinery inthe West 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 


On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafain, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otrve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornament Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 
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DIED 


Davidge.—At Arcachon, France, on 10 
Oct., Mason Chichester, son of the late W,!- 
lam H. and Virginia Mason Davidge. 

Newbold.—On Mon., 9 Oct., Catharine 
Post, widow of Cleayton Newbold and young- 
est daughter of the late Henry and Mary 
Minturn Post. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Hare-Rives. — Miss Elizabeth Hare, 
daughter of Mr. J. Montgomery Hare, of 
New York, to Mr. George Barclay Rives, 
son of Mr. George L. Rives, of New York. 

Townsend-Schmidt.—Miss Gertrude 
Townsend, daughter of Mr. William Town- 
send, of East Williston, L. 1., to Mr. F. 
Leopold Schmidt, Jr., son of Mr. F. Leopold 
Schmidt, of New York. 


WEDDINGS 


Bell-Townsend —Mr. S. Osgood Pell, 
son of the late John Howland Pell, and Miss 
Isabel Audrey Townsend, daughter of Mr. 
Frederic R. Townsend, were married in the 
Episcopal Church at Babylon, L. I., on 
Wed., 18 Oct., the Rev. William M. Gros- 
venor officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Ger- 
trude Pell. Bridesmaids, Miss Mabel C. 
Post, Miss Emily Trowbridge. Best man, 
Mr. Stephen H., Pell. Ushers, Messrs. The- 
odore Roosevelt Pell, Lawrence B. Elliman, 
Alexander Barnewall, H. Archie Pell, R. M. 
Littlejohn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.—Mrs. Richard S. Dana gave a 
husking and egg-nog party at Maple Farm 
last week, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Rees Davies, of Nassau. Present were: Mr. 
and Mrs. John I. Kane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Astor Bristed, Miss Kate Cary, Ham- 
ilton Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K, Jesup, 
Miss Helen Parish, Mr. and Mrs. David Wolfe 
Bishop and Mr. and Mrs. George Higginson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey Fairfax, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giraud Foster, Dr. and Mrs. Richard C. 
Greenleaf, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Adams, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Turnure, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Taylor, Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Winthrop, the Misses Parsons, the Misses 
Stokes, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph W. Burden. 

Mr. William C. Whitney is spending Oc- 
tober in his lodge on October Mountain. 

Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes has so far recov- 
ered from his accident that he is able to take 
long drives every day. The family will re- 
main at Lenox until very late. 

Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen is visiting Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane. 
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Recent arrivals at the Curtis Hotel include : 
Mr. and Mrs. James Harrimann, Miss Alice 
Harrimann, Mrs. Isaac Brownson, Miss 
Brownson, Mr. James Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Mathews, Miss Stokes, Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Parsons, Dr. 
and Mrs. M. Allen Starr, Mr. L. Hunt, Mr. 
D. Elliott Little, Mr. Charles Thomson, Mr, 
J. A. Dooley, Mrs. Hoppin, Mr. Hamilton 
L. Hoppin, Mr. J. C. Chauncey, Mr. W. 
R. Gardner, Mr, and Mrs. J. Gaines, Mrs. 
Clara W. Olcott, Mr. and Mrs. H. Burrill, 
Baron and Baroness Hengelmiiller. 


MUSIC 
Bagby. — Mr. Albert Morris Bagby’s 
musical mornings will be given as usual at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Mon., 4, 11, 18 Dec., 
and on Thu., 28 Dec. 


GOLF 


Nassau Country Club.—The open 
tournament of the Nassau Country Club was 
finished on Saturday, the chief trophy being 
won by Walter J. Travis, of the Oakland 
Club, who beat C. M. Hamilton, of Bal- 
tusrol by five up and four to play, as follows : 


Travis— 

OUt.. .eccoseree 4646553 5 5—43 

In. wcccccocess . £3 3 e —24--67 
Hamilton— 

Out ...00 cove 576445 3 6 6—46 

OS. cwhoccosoves as 2 8 —26—72 


The second cup was won by R. M. Little- 
john, who beat F. S. Armstrong 5 up, 4 to 
lay. 
F The third cup going to Harold Griffin, who 
defeated E. L, Chetwood by 3 up, 2 to play. 
John G. Bates, Westchester G. C,, won 
the handicap, making the following score : 


Gross, H’p. Net. 
John G, Bates, Westchester Golf— 


Ouw...6 643 564 5 5—4 


WR. cad 646566 6 4 5—48—92 12 80 


Walter J. Travis made the lowest gross 
score, making the 18 holes in 86. 


Philadelphia Country Club.—The 
annual tournament! for the Woman’s Golf 
Championship was played on the links of the 
Philadelphia Country Club at Bala last week. 
Out of the seventy-eight entries only five 
withdrew. The sixteen to qualify for the 
championship cup were : 

CHAMPIONSHIP SIXTEEN 

Mrs. Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills— 

OW, sseceses 69554 5 6 6 6—52 
Idnccocccccee® § § € 3 6 3 2 ee 
Miss Francis C. Griscom, Merion Cricket— 


Odk. cccssuves 6746466 7 6—§2 

RD cesvopewerd 7566 365 § 6 5—48—100 
Miss Anna Sands, Newport— 

Out ccevdsses 6756467 5 J—53— 

BO. ccccansdunt $s 6545 66 § 6—48—I01 
Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, Ardsley— 

OG8..sccvaten 5846476 § 7-52 
Sa os sevens § 7655 5 7 § &5I—103 
Mrs. C. F, Fox, Huntington Valley C. C.— 

OW. scuedene 68454 5 6 7—5s° 

in... seyeeee 6664567 7-5$3- 103 
* Mrs. E, A. Manice, Pittsfield — 

OM. .ccctesece 575545 6 6 6—49 

8. .ccadieewe 5 6966 5 6 6 5—54—103 

* Disqualified. 

Miss Elsie Cassatt, Merion Cricket— 

Out .cwaieses 675565 § 6 7—§2 

BR.. cecdwcses 6765575 § §—SI—103 
Miss Pauline Mackay, Oakley C, C.— 

OF casecdree 78s$3:$3 $56 7 33 

S8..chesdenwt 6574 5 6 § 6 7—5I—104 
Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn— 

OW... soe 7S 5 4 T 6 FT OnE 
BSiivcte peees 656446 9 § 9~—54—105 
Miss Alice L. Day, Morris County— 

OUR jncssceus 774545 7 8 7-S4 
IRvccavenosee 5 675 666 § 5—s5I—105 
Miss Ruth Underhill— 

Od mcr eS 8 8 tt 6.9 oe 

ia. .sccsetes 6753 6 5 7 6 6—5I—1I05 
Miss Jane H. Swords, Morris County— 

OW. cicoeees 67444567 &-§2 

Bais cixdeose 67846 5 7 & 5—54—106 
Miss G. M, Bishop, Brooklawn C. C.— 

OUR... .cceccte s8og5 8 § 6 7-53 

BR. Ais deoes oh 685 45 5 &© § F7—S5I—106 
Miss May Barron, Ardsley— 

Out ........8 95 5 §$ 6 6 6 8—58 

PE ERE x 28 57646 § 8 4 4—-49—107 





Miss Florence McNeely, Merion Cricket— 


Eb vcnteadads 8 2 56456 § 7—55 

Pile sebieness- 7 8 3 66 § 6 §—52—107 
Miss Marion Oliver, Albany C. C.— 
re 675645 6 6 853 
Piscctseccece 695 § 6 6 7 6 4—54—107 
Mrs. J. F. McFadden, Philadelphia, C. C.— 

| Sees 6747473 7 8s 
bv ke086 coves 6873 76 § 6 4—52—107 


BOY DOOCCOODOOOO TORII FI 






COCO OOOO DONO OOOO 
Seer rress: rR ert Peer ere fT) 








Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley— 


OM nocccccee 67454577 SS 

_” 66745 5 8 6 7—5s4q—108 
Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan, Baltusrol— 

ee ge Bw eh ge - 

TO... sceeee 5 6 § 6 § 7 § §—50—108 
Miss L. D. Maxwell, Nassau County— 

ee 59465 5 6 6 7—53 

TEovvcccusews 768 46 6 6 6 7—5s6—1I09 








Mrs. William Shippen, Morris County — 


OB. op 2000 $758 45 6 6 B54 

ee ee 610 8 46 § 6 6 5—5§6--II0 
Miss Edith Burt, Phiiadelphia C. C.— 

ines cote 6S €24 2.84 f.8 f-% 

BD. cccccccces 7798 5 6 5 5 6&s6—110 


8—56 
6—54— 110 
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lowing compliment was paid to her acting by the Evening Post: 






MISS MARGARET ANGLIN 
Now playing in The Only Way, a version of A Tale of Two Cities, at The Garden Theatre. 





= 8 PEGE EEE EET ORELOEEEEEEESEEE ESSE ES 


On the occasion of this play's production the fol- 
“* The most artistic and satisfying performance being that of Miss Margaret 


Anglin in the interpolated part of Mimi (a development of the little sempstress in the original), an orphan girl with a deep and unrequited affec- 
tion for Carton. There was about the impersonation of this young lady an unaffected ai¢ of simplicity, truth, and tenderness and inborn refine- 
ment which was very touching and pleasing, and there was really eloquent pathos in her mute anguish during Sydney's farewell to Lucie, and 


again in her timid request for a kiss on the way to the scaffold. 


common degree of artistic perception.” 


CONSOLATION CUP SIXTEEN 


Miss M. S. Spencer, Merion Cricket— 


Ol. coce-ccse 685 63667 8—55 

BBs oveccosess 67746 6 6 5 6—53—108 
Mrs. Katharine M. Rowland, Fairfield— 

Ok. cccccsces 5 9673 667 7-56 

| | eer 5 6 5 5 6 6 6 7—52—108 
Mrs. Roland H. Barlow, Merion Cricket— 

Out.........-7 945 48 6 6 7—s6 

BR. cccscssoes 678 3 66 5 6 5—52—108 


Mrs. J. E. Grinier, Baltimore C. C. 


BEB. 000-0088 ? €s 3 7 6 6 9~—56 

ER. wcccereces 7665 7 6 4 5—52-—108 
Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati G, C. 

DMeccccccces 694835 6 5 9—55 

TBesvcseceses 78635 6 5 7 6—5s3—108 


Miss Marie L. Harrison, Baltusrol— 


es = Se le ; 6 6 7—53 

Plcsvsde » Soe a 6:5 6 6 7—56—109 
Miss M. M. Riley, Philadelphia C, C.— 

BB ccscccess 9 6'3 9 4-846 7—52 

BGusccsesccce s7S8 6 RF 9-—-57—109 
Mrs. F. R. Shattuck, Cape May— 

GH ccccccves 5 765 46 6 6 F—s52 

BBsccccovcecs 5 8 9 5 6 6 6 6 6—§7—I09 








1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prespectus. 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBEATCROPFT, Dir. 


Acting so delicate as this is rare in a comparative novice, and indicates an un- 


Miss Elsie Supplee, Philadelphia Cricket— 
OOF vit-sosceee Fo 6667 8&—s6 
Tb esissve 100 FF @ $75 § O—54-—I10 
(Continued on page v) 


Dandy 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
20 West 34th Street, 
Astor Court Building 
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ers) E. A. MORRISON & SON 





»» liygienic 
Shoes 
For 
Children 


Built on a felt foundation—proof 
against damp and chill — neat, 
dressy, substantial—has no equal 
for winter wear, $2.35 to $3.75, 
according to size. 





SPECIAL SHOES FOR SPECIAL 
NEEDS, AT MODERATE PRICES, 
To prevent toeing in; 
For weak ankles and flat- 
foot ; 
To cure bow-legs without 
braces 
We have more sizes and styles 
of Shoes for Children than are ever 
| found elsewhere, made from special 


lasts, insuring perfect fit and well- 
formed feet. 


Catalogue with ever 1,000 illustrations 
of everything for children's wear, 
for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 


at 





IMPORTERS 


CHILDREN’S HATS AND BONNETS 
(Popular Prices) 


SCHOOL HATS DRESS HATS 
in cloth and felt in great | in velvet and taffeta and in 
variety of shapes and both combined in useful 
styles and picturesque shapes 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ HATS 
ImpoRTED AND DomgsTIC 


New Fall Styles now being shown 


Some novel features of the 
season are our new French 
Automobile hats and 
“Gun Metal” Greys 





893 Broadway 














ALICE MAYNARD, 
10 West Twenty-second Street 


REAL LACE 


Special Designs for Dress Trimmings 


Original Patterns in 
Duchesse, Appliqué, and Marie Antoinette 
Patterns and Materials for Sale 





Lessons given in all laces 
by hour or course. . . . 
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AUTUMN STYLES. 
Satin Cométe, Regence, Satin Soutache, Taffetas, Faconné Imprimée, 


Brocades and Plain White Silks and Satins 

For Wedding Gowns. 

Crepes and Fancy Silk Fabrics for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Crepes. 





Velvets. 


Broadway « KG 196 Peet, Nt t 


Faconné Gouaché, Broché, Crepe de Chine, Empire Crepes, Météore Gouache. 


Lyons Silks. ie 





IMPORTED FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ARTISTIC CUT TING 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ARE THE FEATURES UPON 
WHICH WE BASE OUR HOPES OF 
RECEIVING YOUR PATRONAGE 


The cutting of every garment we make is under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. G. A. Rechlin. 


RIDING BREECHES 


cut by Mr. Rechlin received medal and highest award at Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


G. A. RECHLIN & CO. 


LATE WITH E. TWYEFFORT 











Correspondence solicited. 


365 Fifth Ave. (Betw. 34th & 35th sts.) NEW YORK 
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RICH 


SILVER-MOUNTED 


GLASSWARE 


in Fugs, Cracker Fars, 


Ice Tubs, and other use- 


ful and ornamental 


| pieces for wedding gifts, 


lave shown by 


| 


C. Dorflinger & Sons 


915 BROADWAY 
Near 21st St. 


NEW YORK 











FOR THE 


YACHT RACES 
TRAVELING AND STORM COAT 
Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


{nm stock or to order 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 
Gowns worn in My Innocent Boy—with portrait of Miss Florence Lillian Wickes—which has been playing at the Garrick Theatre. 
FOR DESCRIPTIONS SEE TEXT 
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TIL Woe", 


. wer annual meeting of a representative body 


of churchmen was this year made more 

than usually notable by the discussion and 
subsequent adoption of stringent and deterative 
rulings in regard to the status of the divorcée from 
the ecclesiastic’s standpoint. Some flagrant in- 
stances of a contemptuous ignoring of its plain 
teachings about divorce and re-marriage by its 
own communicants appear to have stirred this 
particular church to premeditated activity at this 
particular time, and, with a faith in the efficacy of 
its proceedings that many would have been glad 
to share, but could not, the convention listened to 
discussions and voted unanimously that the church 
forbade this, but permitted that, but so far as 
a lay outsider could ascertain from published 
reports the efforts of the church stopped there. 
Even supposing that the church were able to en- 
force its decrees on the community which 
respected its authority, its action would be unin- 
telligent, but when, as is the fact, its rulings if 
obeyed at all, are voluntarily obeyed, and that by 
only a small minority in any commonwealth, one 
is amazed that a well-intentioned body of intelli- 
gent leading men should evince so little apprecia- 
tion of the task before them, the state of the 
world in which they live or the conditions of this 
particular time. 


Outside of those who believe in the authenticity 
of church membership statistics (in spite of the 
highly haphazard methods characteristic of their 
« collation), those who devote any thought to the 
ethical side of life realize full well, and they have 
realized for this long time, that the authority of the 
church of to-day, even in its stronghold, the com- 
munion of Rome, is weakened beyond the possi- 
bility of regaining its one time power. The de- 
praved and the lawless always flouted the church 
authority, but to-day it is not alone the cohorts of 
the devil, as the old evangelical preachers charac- 
terized evil-doers, but thousands of upright men 
and women in every section of the country, who 
not only doubt the teachings of the church, but 
who are bringing up their children to question its 
doctrines, and consequently its authority. What 
care these parents and children for the Shalt Not 
of a body of ecclesiastics? The well read among 
them very well“know what the condition of the 
people of the nations was when canon law was the 
supreme rule of commonwealths, empires and 
kingdoms, and one of their strongest determina- 
tions is that they will do all that lies in their power 
to continue that subordination of church to state 
which has been the distinctive characteristic of this 
government from its foundation. Their attitude 
toward the assumption of authority by any set of 
ecclesiastics over matters that touch their intimate 
experiences is one of suspicion, and the findings of 
a convention of bishops, even, would not in the 
least appeal to them as laws by which they ought 
to abide. If they should come to desire to 


divorce for whim and to marry at pleasure they 
would do so outside of the church in civil courts, 
if the church denied them its services. 


Confronted thus, not only by sinners with which 
she has always had to contend, but by already 
large and constantly augmented numbers of per- 
sons who doubt, because of Huxley, or the higher 
criticism, or some other unsettling influence, does 
it not seem as though in regard to an institution 
like marriage which affects every human being 
born into the world that the church ought not 
consider its duty fully finished if it guards the 
sanctity of the institution—as it is grandiloquently 
put-—by merely forbidding the dissolution or 
bonds, except under certain circumstances ; and 
prohibiting the re-marriage of divorced persons 
under certain other specified circumstances? Has 
any body of ethical leaders finished its work when 
it has provided penalties for infringements of laws, 
or rulings, or principles that it promulgates and 
stopped there ? 


Marriage in some form is a universal experience 
fraught with momentous consequences to the race 
and to the individual, but has it been or is it the 
custom of the church to make its influence felt in 
the direction of training people to an intelligent 
view of it? Some churches style marriage a 
sacrament, and family life and wives and husbands 
are characterized as cornerstones of civilization, 
but beyond urging union with those of the same 
faith, what has the church, as an organization, 
done to make people, particularly young people, 
realize in all its bearings just what marriage will 
mean to them individually? Does it throw the 
weight of its influence in favor of discrimination 
and waiting? or against the union of the physi- 
cally and morally weak, or the diseased? Does 
it persistently discredit allowing impulse to settle so 
vital a question or urge the honorableness of self- 
restraint and the single state for a very considera- 
ble minority? Does it not rather encourage the 
union of all, even those who are bedridden and 
morally weak and unsound, provided the latter 
are not flagrantly wicked? Is the integrity of 
marriage likely to be successfully conserved if 
ecclesiastics and legislators look to it only that 
once entered upon no one can escape its estate 
save he or she become a social pariah? Is it only 
the dissolving of a marriage, never the contracting 
of one, that undermines the relation as an institu- 
tion ? 


In short, is or is not the church of every 
creed in this age, made intelligent by scientific in- 
vestigation and discovery in biology, in any meas- 
ure responsible for the viciousness and disease 
born every year into the world, and the licentious- 
ness which disgraces populous city and country 


hamlet as well? No reflecting person will dare 
pretend that the church is guiltless. 
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SMART WINTER HATS 


FROM HOWIESON 


FOR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


EIGHTEEN AND A HALF MILLION IMMIGRANTS 
—MEN AS SECOND MAIDS AND WASHERMEN 
—wWILL THE FACE OF THE GOOD- 

FORM MAN BE CHANGED ?— 

LIFE ROMANCE OF A 
WILL 


He superfluous woman, about whom so 

I much concern was expressed a few 

years ago, is certainly not a result of 
immigration, since statistics show that women 
are only forty per cent. of the total—this result 
being arrived at by investigating the registration 
of all the immigrants that have entered the 
United States for the last eighty years. The 
ratio remains about the same, whether the 
new country it sparsely settled and com- 
munication with it difficult, or whether the 
reverse conditions obtain. Ireland offers an 
exception, the women from that country being 
usually in excess of the men. The exact 
figures for last year were 18,600 women as 
against only 13,700 men, from which it would 
appear that the supply of untrained domestics 
seems not threatened with immediate extinction. 

* 

* 

The interesting report comes trom Chicago 
that the free employment agencies established 
there less than two months ago have exceeded 
in popularity the expectations the projectors 
had when they urged them upon the commu- 
nity. In the short period of their existence 
the three agencies have provided work for nearly 
twenty-four hundred persons at a saving to the 
employers of about $11,000. 


**% 

There is a curious exchange of work between 
men and women in Chicago, and the hoary 
joke on Paris ‘¢ Where is the chambermaid ?”’ 
‘¢T am he,”’ has become an American reality. 
A dearth of maid servants, and an advance in 
wages suggested to mistresses the employment 
of men as cooks and second maids, and for 
general house work. Hotels also have tried 
male help, and the verdict is that the experi- 
ment is so successful that in many places the 
employers have signified their intention of dis- 
pensing with women help. It seems too good 
news to be true that the autocrat of the range, 
the tub and the broom is at last to be taught 
her proper place in the domestic economy. 
Who knows? She may learn to be civil and 
capable when she is forced to compete for her 
kingdom. 


* 
* * 


A recent English military admonition may 
materially change the face of man in two con- 
tinents—who knows? The British army officer 
is now commanded to growa mustache undera 
regulation that has been honored inthe breach for 
several years, but which it is now the pleasure of 
the Secretary of War shall be strictly observed. 
There is much grumbling at thus being com- 
pelled to abandon a clean shaven upper lip, but 





VOGUE 


it is just possible that the result may so aug- 
ment the military man’s already-above-the-aver- 
age of attractiveness, that the generality of 
men will be forced, for fear of total eclipse, to 
abandon clean shaves also. If the truth were 
told, it would be to the effect that the mouths 
of most men would be improved if they sought 
the seclusion of a mustache. 
*"% 

Those cynics who regard the world of men 
as actuated wholly by selfish motives would 
have occasion to soften their opinion if they 
should expend one half the energy and in- 
genuity in ferreting out instances of altruism 
that they employ in laying hold of awful ex- 
amples of selfishness. For example, at the 
moment in obscure corners of newspapers may 
be found an account of an action which is 
more truly heroic than many a military opera- 
tion that is praised the world round. A year 
ago, by death of his mother, Henry A. Luce, 
a young Indianian, fell heir to property valued 
at $100,000. This he assumed charge of, and 
wisely administered. A few days ago while 
looking over some papers left by his mother, 
he came across a will devised by her a few 
months before her death, in which she left her 
entire estate to her husband, young Luce’s 
step-father. Without consulting anyone the 
natural heir took the papers to a Probate Court 
and recorded them, thus cutting himself out of 
the entire fortune. A young man capable of 
carefully managing an estate when he supposed 
himself master of it, and one who could do 
right at a cost of a fortune, seems to have been 
most unjustly treated by his mother, and it is 
to be hoped that the step-father will have the 
decency to make up to the young fellow the 
injustice of which he was the victim. Indeed 
such a will ought not to be allowed to stand. 





MY LADY OF THE ROSE 


BY ISABEL KEMPTON BENTLEY 


Veryone knew that Gilbert Fitch was in 
love with Agatha Dean. It was one 
of those cases where even man claims 

instinct. Everyone did not know, however, 
how Agatha came to decide, in fact how she 
was really in honor bound to decide, in favor 
of Gilbert. Since it was rather an ingenious 
device of Gilbert’s to, in a way, force Agatha 
to keep a promise, it may do no harm to tell 
how things really came about. 

Agatha rather prided herself upon being a 
non-fad girl. She used to say that her hobby 
was to have no hobby. Consequently she ex- 
pended her energies along many lines with, 
however, a quite visible leaning toward art. 
This inclination resulted in a studio. Nota 
workshop, for Agatha made no pretense of 
being a genius herself. She planted herself 
firmly on an appreciative basis, whereas some 
of her friends tottered and fell thinking that to 
worship they must needs create. But Agatha 
was content to kneel at the feet of genius and 
bowed her reverent head before the glories of 
masters, ancient and modern, without a twinge 
of regret because she was not of the chosen. 

Nor did she rely upon her own powers en- 
tirely. Well thumbed volumes of art criti- 
cisms occupied their niches on her shelves, and 
current art periodicals lay upon table and floor. 
Many a young artist whiling away an hour, 
aired his knowledge at length and found the 
girl a pleasing listener. 
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One afternoon in the early autumn either 
her cozy studio or Agatha herself had allured 
Gilbert to pass a lazy hour or two by the 


cheerful little grate fire. This was before 
Gilbert was quite sure of himself. That is, 
he was not sure when he came. It was rain- 
ing outside, a never-ceasing pour, one of those 
rain storms that bring long angle-worms from 
their holes. Gilbert abhorred angle-worms. 
Perhaps this was the reason he stayed untii it 
was too dark for him to see them stretching 
across his path. At least he did stay, and he 
imbibed so much tea, administered by Agatha’s 
deft hand, that he slept scarcely a wink all that 
night. He laid it to the tea, although Agatha 
had declared the beverage distressingly weak. 

If Gilbert had stopped to think of it he 
could not have blamed himself for staying. It 
was decidedly pleasant to lounge where he 
could see the firelight gleaming across the rugs, 
toying with the sketches and pictures on the 
walls, and best of all, coquetting around the 
lissome figure in the opposite chair. 

‘*‘Do you know,’’ said Agatha, leaning 
back with a teacup poised daintily between her 
finger and thumb, and gazing contemplatively 
at a picture above the fireplace, ‘‘ there is one 
thing about this room which I do not like, or 
rather a part of one thing.”’ 

“<I hope it’s something stationary,’’ Gilbert 
remarked. 

«« Oh, it’s neither of its occupants,’* laughed 
Agatha. ‘I think quite too much of one of 
them, and well enough of the other.’” 

‘*I suppose I come in on the 
enough.’ ”’ 

*‘T suppose you do. How selfish you must 
think me to distinguish so quickly which one 
was the ‘too much.’ But I'll tell you what I 
don’t like,’’ she hastened to add, before Gil- 
bert should attempt a reply; ‘‘ you see that 
picture,’’ nodding her head at an oil painting 
above the grate ? 

“Yo”° 

‘‘Well, doesn’t it seem to you that the rose 
is always just about to drop from the lady's 
hand ?”” 

«« Why, she does seem to be a little careless 
about it. Perhaps the poor woman is getting 
tired and wishes the world would wag a little 
faster.”” 

“<It gives me the same kind of a feeling 
that I experience when I see a statue of a horse 
with its foot raised. One feels tired for the 
poor fellow. Aunt Agatha gave the picture 
to me. You know she used to paint a little. 
I've often been on the verge of asking her to 
alter it in some way, but I never quite dared. 
It is very racking to one’s nerves.”” 

‘¢ Maybe the poor lady will drop the rose 
sometime. What would you do if you should 
find one of these days that the rose had disap- 
peared?”” 

‘© I should think that I was growing blind. 
But I am afraid that she is one of those tire- 
some creatures who are always almost some- 
thing.”” 

‘¢Do you know,”’ said Gilbert musingly, 
*¢] am almost something.’” 

«¢ Almost what? Famishing for another 
cup of tea?*’ laughed Agatha, reaching for 
the sugar tongs. 

‘No, not for tea. 
potent.”’ 

**T might make the tea a trifle stronger.*” 

Gilbert did not smile. 

‘¢Have you ever wanted anything very, 


‘ well 


Something much more 


(Continued on page 250.) 
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(Continued from page 248) 
very much, and did not dare to ask for it ?*’ 

‘«Why, yes, I suppose so,”’ said Agatha, 
hesitatingly. 

«¢ That is just where I am now. 
you might help me if you would.”’ 

‘«©Oh, I'm sure I couldn’t,’’ exclaimed 
Agatha, ‘‘that is, I'd be glad to if I could,” 
she added, feeling that her ungraciousness was 
plainly the result of nerves. 

«¢ There wouldn't be much for you to do. 
It’s a kind of ‘do as I do” game.”’ 

‘<I’m too old for childish games.’ 

«« All games of chance are not childish."” 

«¢ Oh, so this is a game of chance, is it ?*’ 

«¢ Ten chances to one I won't win.”’ 

“Ten chances to one you don’t deserve 
to.”” 

«¢1 don’t, Agatha, but when you know that 
my happiness depends upon winning—well, I 
wonder if you wouldn't help me a little? *’ 
Gilbert covered the hand which was dallying 
among the tea cups. 

‘« Let me tell you how.”” 

«¢ No, no, said Agatha, ‘* you must not tell 
me how.”” 

‘«But you do not mind my holding your 
hand, do you, dear ?”’ 

‘Yes, I mind. But I was afraid that if I 
took it away it might break a cup.”’ 

‘¢ I’m sure if you had I should have broken 
them all.”’ 

‘¢ Don't be frivolous.” 

‘‘I’m not frivolous and I'm going to tell 
you how you can help me.” 

«Oh, don’t! Please don’t—not now !"’ 

«« When, then?’’ 

She glanced up at the picture above the 
mantel and a faint smile caught in the corners 
of her mouth. 

«¢ When my lady drops the rose.’ 

‘« Now who is frivolous ?”’ 

«« Not I,”” she cried, gaily, and Agatha suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing her hand without serious 
damage to anything else. ‘*Let me give you 
some tea. . I'll make it stronger this time.”’ 

So, after all, it might have been the tea that 
kept Gilbert awake that night. 

Afterward it was Gilbert who pondered the 
picture above the fireplace and when Agatha 
went away for a week's visit he garnered the 
fruits of his cogitations. During her absence 
Gilbert's visits to the studio were not entirely 
discontinued, for, by Agatha’s leave, he re- 
tained the right to break the wrappers of her 
art periodicals. 

On the afternoon of Agatha’s return Gilbert 
met her at the train. 

‘¢T have two favors to ask you,”” he said, as 
he stood outside the carriage door, having re- 
fused an invitation to accompany her home. 

«« Anything,’’ she replied, settling back 
luxuriously. ‘* Somehow it seems so good to 
be home, that I am in exceedingly good tem- 
per. What are the favors ?”” 

«One is that you allow me tocall this evening 
and the other is that you do not enter the 
studio until I come.”’ 

‘* Not go to the studio! Why not?”’ 

«« Now you require me to beg another favor. 
Please don’t ask me ‘why.’ ”’ 

‘* You are exceedingly strange to-day, Gil- 
bert. I shall be all curiosity until night. 
Please come early.”” 

When Gilbert rang the bell that night 
Agatha herself answered it. 

‘¢ This is so exciting,’’ she said. ‘* You've 
no idea how anxiously I’ve been waiting.”” 


I think 


, 


, 


, 


VOGUE 


Gilbert opened the studio door. The room 
was dark. He lit the candles on the mantel- 
piece. The little yellow tongues licked up the 
darkness around them. 

«¢ Why, it’s just as it always was!*’ ex- 
claimed Agatha, looking about her in a petu- 
lantly disappointed way. ‘* You haven't 
changed a thing. Even my old fish net, alias 
tennis net, and not a—what’s this ?”’ 

She stooped and picked from off the white 
rug at her feet a half faded red rose. Almost 
involuntarily she glanced up at the picture above 
the fireplace. The rose was gone. 

«* Will you let me tell you now, dear? ”’ 

Gilbert went up to where Agatha was pulling 
off the faded petals. 

‘«¢ Are you sure that I can help you ?”’ 

«« You are the only one who can, Agatha.”” 

‘« Then you may tell me how.”’ 

‘« By loving me, sweetheart.”’ 

She turned to him and lifted her eyes to his. 

‘¢ Did I not say that I should think I had 
gone blind, Gilbert ?”’ 

Thus did Cupid profit by a little ingenuity 


and a little paint. 
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PAINTED, NOT PRINTED, SILKS UNDER GAUZE~— 
YELLOW FAILLE WITH DECORATIVE PAINT- 
ING OF VIRGINIA CREEPER WITH 
OVER-DRESS OF GOLDEN RED- 
BROWN GAUZE—LUXURIOUS 
WINTER COSTUME— 
ETONS AND BO- 
DEMODE—FELT THE MILLINERY 
NOTE 








LEROS NOT 


Ow capricious we are! Nobody on the 
smart list could be induced to look at 
diaphanous draperies of mousseline de 

soie painted by hand when they were brought 
over last year for ball gowns. In Paris they 
were grand chic, and no end of praise was 
bestowed upon the artistic beauty they pos- 
sessed. But with us, shoulders were shrugged 
at the bare mention of them, and other orders 
were given. Now we have awakened to the 
fact that nothing else is half so fascinating, and 
we are to find, when incoming steamers arrive, 
that fine painting is the ultra smart feature in 
ceremonious dinner and ball gowns, which 
rank as robes de luxe. It goes without saying 
that such gowns can never become common 
and that their exclusiveness gives them a special 
value. This season, however, floral painting 
has taken a new departure, and we are to see 
the most exquisite garlands, branches, and 
sprays of flowers and foliage painted on the 
gown-silks instead of the gauzes, and over- 
draped or veiled by a gauze skirt which in 
coloi or in its shadings will be in harmony 
with the predominating tints of the painting. 
The effect of this combination is quite beyond 
description. It is simply a vision of beauty. 
It does not follow that gauzes hung over silks 
will not be painted also, but the painted silks 
are the very latest cry from some famous Paris 
establishments. This is a fixed fact. 


AN EXAMPLE OF APPLIED ART 


A well-known social leader graciously de- 
scribes for Vogue the especially painted gown 
she has ordered. Fancy a pale yellow faille, its 
long sweeping skirt thrown out into the most 
perfect court train, and embellished with a light 
charming composition in which the vine known 
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as the Virginia-creeper, with its grace of line 
and wondrous colors painted to the life, falls 
upon and branches over the painter's suggestion 
of a shadowy support. 

On the décolleté bodice is a vine trail which 


is perfection. Over the long skirt falls an 
over-dress of the most sheer delicate pale gold- 
en, reddish-brown gauze, in every light falling 
into the color harmony of the painting. On 
the bodice the simplest drapery, with a fes- 
tooning of the gauze caught here and there 
with superb jewels. 


PALE COLORS FOR DAY FUNCTIONS 


The dressy day functions of the winter are 
to be attended in very pale toilettes, lovely 
fade colors, such as we were a few years past 
so wedded to, and so reluctantly gave up for 
more positive ones. 

Among these delicate colors, the much 
talked of achievement lies in the production of 
a pale pink called ‘‘ cream-peach.’’ If one re- 
members the tenderest tone in the ear of a 
shell, or in the petal of a La France rose it is 
the nearest suggestion of the shade which can 
be given, but still it fails to convey it exactly. 
One may turn to pastel chalks or crayons and 
find a pink still more in accord, perhaps, be- 
cause of a velvety softness of tone. This 
color remains in the hands of importers and 
dressmakers who import it for themselves, and 
will continue to do so no doubt the season 


through. 


EXTRAVAGANT DRESSING 


If we have imagined that no higher luxe in 
gown materials, trimmings and adjuncts could 
be invented, after the extravagance of the past 
year, we have simply failed to measure the ca- 
pacity of the period we are living in, and the 
fecundity of purveyors of fashions in preparing 
new surprises, and catering to the enormous 
fortunes which enable women who possess or 
control them, or receive lavishly, to dress as 
women have never before dressed, who were 
not ruling sovereigns; and even they have 
limitations. Silks, velvets, and satins, and 
novel combinations of all three—laces, furs, 
and all that goes under the name of garniture, 
as well as the silk and wool, and all-wool fab- 
rics, form an immense field of superb dress 
fabrics with their trimmings this season. 


TAILOR-MADE FOR STREET WEAR 


For street wear, smart women are to depend 
upon their tailors, who boast they are to turn 
out their patrons with more elegance and chic 
than ever. Stitchings continue to rule. Touches 
of panne velvet, which is as modish as ever, re- 
main in vogue still, and so do white velvet 
additions, which courted favor last year. For 
Carrick capes and the new Jeanne Granier— 
a hooded cape fitting the shoulders in a straight 
across line, so smartly worn at the moment— 
these velvets are to the fore. As a charming 
mi-saison affair this little hooded wrap is 
unique—a late Paris novelty worthy to be 
ticketed chauteclair—the latest French expres- 
sion used to replace our term smart, which the 
French took up enthusiastically, but which 
they have suddenly dropped. Colors for street 
wear are very rich, and in middle tones of blue, 
red, green, castor-brown and mouse-grays. 
All of these shades will be more or less con- 
trasted with paler ones of the same, and grays 
especially so, the shadings running up to an 
almost white tone. Delightful effects are stud- 
ied both for gowns and hats on this principle. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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(Continued from page 250) 
Puce purple may be considered the most dressy 
winter color, and the newest. The happiest 
effects have been brought out in this color in a 
new line of silky figured crépons, which come 
in a great variety of designs, and all of them 
—with hardly an exception—are admirable. 
In black the crépons are as great a success 
and as marked for their beauty as any of the 
colored ones. 
THE REDINGOTE 

Redingotes, carriage coats par excllence, are 
to be a sign of greater smartness than ever. 
When beyond criticism for their material their 
tailoring, their fur accessories of high collars, 
cuffs, facings and linings they represent small 
fortunes. For grace and distinctive elegance 
they have no equal. But they have no raison 
d’étre as a street coat for walking any distance, 
and those women who are led into using them 
in that way, or who foolishly persist in think- 
ing that they can manage to do so will be 
much disappointed. 


JACKETS 


No improvement on a walking jacket is 
possible. It may be longer or shorter accord- 
ing to yearly fashions, but in all other respects 
it remains the trimmest, fittest and most agreea- 
ble garment to wear when on foot. This year 
the tailors tell us our jackets are lengthened, 
but on that point an artist tailor will not advise 
a short woman to wear a very long-skirted 
jacket, as he knows nothing is more unbecom- 
ing toher. Long-skirted jackets are only smart 
on tall, slender women, and on them they really 
are very distingué. Two-piece suits are 
built up so as to give those charming long 
Redingote lines so much in favor. Stitchings 
or trimmings of applied cloth will carry that 
idea out to perfection. One of the season's 
surprises is that neither Etons or boléros are 
démodé. There is quite a variety of modifica- 
tions and the Eton is more often long in the 
waist with its fronts in tabs or stoles than for- 
merly. Boléros are often mere suggestions of 
lace, velvet or fancy trimming, both on high 
and low bodices. This is encouraging news 
to those who possess a gown of value so 
trimmed as well as stimulating to others who 
wish to remodel one, and take advantage of 
this hint. 


MILLINERY 


Felt is the craze in winter hats; it matters 
not whether it is plain’ felt or made up of 
braidings like straw. Turned up brims which 
roll back, where they are becoming, should be 
worn, for they are pronounced the best of 
models. A split front so turned to one side 
that the space can be filled in is perhaps the 
smartest. Very odd motifs in big spread bows 
and wing effects are winning admiration. 
Wings fashioned out of velvet are one of the 
novelties and are wonderfully painted as well. 
Huge moth wings with the insect’s head and 
body are striking hat ornaments. 

These velvet wings are mixed in with velvet 
loops and pointed ends, faced with taffeta 
glacé or vice versa. A very glossy soft mil- 
linery silk is a charming material for big bows 
in front or at the side. Fine ornaments are 
used in steel, gold and jeweled settings. The 
smart hat line is either an arch thrown up like 
a halo, or the low broad line across the top 
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of the head. Those disc brims are worn over 
the brows, are stiff on the edge and suggest 
a forenoon tailor-made runabout suit. 

More dressy models are on the bergére order, 
veritable picture hats, drooping in front, 
arched on the sides. Embroidered scarfs of 
soft silk with netted fringe on the ends and 
ostrich plumes are favorite styles of trimming 
them. Bunches of plumes de cocque, those 
glossy stiff feathers plucked from chanticleer’s 
gorgeous plumage are in vogue with felt con- 
structions. Mouse grays and very pale grays 
are leading off in felt hats. Crowns of hats 
are quite high and on top are flat and flaring. 
Toques of crushed felt are extremely smart. 





(From Our Own Correspondent) 


NEW FABRICS INCLUDE SILK-CLOTH PLUSH 
WHICH IS RICH AND PLIABLE—VELOURS 
SABLE A REGAL MATERIAL—SPUN- 
GLASS THEATRE BONNETS 


Ith the insouciance which is one of 

W the distinctive features of our race, 
we Parisians are rapidly forgetting the 

stormy events of the last few months, and 


going about our own private affairs as though 
there never had been the slightest disturbance 








in our azure skies. The Rue de la Paix is as 
of yore swarming with fashionable men and 
women intent upon the great question of select- 


ing winter outfits, for the temperature, which 
until now has been extraordinarily mild, has sud- 
denly changed, and cold East winds, as well asa 
foretaste of frost in the ambient air, are giving 
us a premonition that ‘‘les beaux jours sont 
passes.”” 

There are a score or more of new materials 
deserving special mention, but owing to lack of 
space for any elaborate description of so inter- 
esting a topic, I shall content myself with picking 
and chosing those which on first sight captivated 
my eye as well as my fancy, while ona shopping 
tour yesterday. First comes what is called silk- 


allay 








cloth plush, a delightfully light, warm, pli- 
able, and comfortable sort of a stuff, which 
molds itself to the figure with a precision 
worthy the chisel of Phidias. It is to be 
found in every imaginable shade and color, the 
pale shades being the prettiest, although the 
darker ones have a rich glossiness which is 
nothing short of marvellous. Madame la 
Duchesse d’ Uzas, Jr., was the first to have a 
gown built from this ideal, part woolen, part 
silken, part velvety mixture. Her costume 
being composed of a pearl grey tunic, made 
with a deep slat plait in front and behind, 
similar plaits appearing on the bodice, thus 
giving the effect of an unbroken line from top 
to bottom. There was a yoke of ermine fur 
enclosing the shoulders and rising around the 
neck in a high collar, while the slightly raised 
edges of the tunic revealed an under dress 
covered with a wide band of ermine and 
finished off with a silver cord as thick as a 
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child’s wrist. With this was to be worn a 
carriage cloak lined entirely with similar fur 
and a small cap or toque of pearl-grey velvet, 
profusely spangled with mother-of-pearl, and 
on the left side a tall pale pink osprey. 
Another new material is velours sablé, which 
has about it asuspicion of seventeenth century 
luxurious elegance. On it are chiseled, as it 
were, raised bouquets or garlands of exquisite 
flowers and foliage. This, of course, is both so 
effective and so costly that it is reserved for 
absolutely grandetoilette. It certainly eclipses 
every other frock seen beside it. The style 
adopted when velours sablé is used is severe, 
recalling indeed the gorgeousness of the times 





when court beauties enhanced their charms by 
the unequalled magnificence of their attire. I 
saw a gown made of this lovely and expensive 
cut-velvet, and a description of it may give 
my readers an idea of how it should be handled. 
The ground of the material was of a snowy 
white, the flowers raised upon its surface being 
amber, pink and lavender in color. The skirt 
had a long square traine bordered with several 
rows of massive pearl-studded silver galoon, 
whereas the corsage, which had a straight front 
and was cut lowin the neck, was trimmed with 
cascades of Venetian point lace; the elbow 
sleeves were terminated by sabots of the same 
becoming fabric. Furthermore the quaintness 
of this superb tout ensemble was emphasized 
by glorious clusters of velvety orchids, pink, 
white and lavender in hue, the dewy petals of 
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which were glittering with enormous dew-drops 
made of diamonds. 

A novelty in hats and small bonnets to be 
worn at the theatre, or for dinners at the restau - 
rant, are spun-glass shapes, sparkling and 
shining like regular soap-bubbles and trimmed 
with feathers and jewels. The combination 
is an ideally pretty one, but it must be the 
crowning beauty of a good-looking face, for 
the very eccentricity of the thing demands its 
being carried off by a great deal of chic, dash 
and elegance. One of these coiffures which I 
had the luck to admire a few evenings ago on 
the dainty head of one of our most attractive 
fashion leaders was triangular in shape, the low 
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(For descriptions see text) 


crown surrounded by a low fence-like mass of 
soft tightly curled pale-blue marabout tips ; 
three longer feathers rose slightly up at the 
back from a triple bar of magnificent turquoises 
and diamonds, and all about the upturned rim 
sparkled square-shaped brilliants alternating 
with large pearls. Such a headdress is, of 
course, reserved for the fortunate women whose 
rent roll is of enviable length, for cheap imita- 
tions of so perfect a work of art would be 
simply hideous, and tend to render ridiculous 
the comeliest woman on earth. 

Still another novelty shall I cite, in conclu- 
sion, and that is the new umbrella which 
instead of being as hitherto of dark sad-looking 
silk, is to be covered with a kind of stuft 
made transparent by a chemical process which 
is the secret of its manufacturers, and which 
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will look like a species of extraordinarily 
delicate oil-silk absolutely water-tight. It 
will be obtainable in every possible color, and 
it will thus be possible to match with great 
nicety the tint of the dress one is wearing. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, October, 1899. 


GLIMPSES 


ALL Hatt— 


To the new and modish feather movement 
substituting for real birds and wings, creations 
of the fancy. This is a hopeful sign that the 





song bird’s life has defenders among the pur- 
veyors of fashions, and that these birds are to 
be saved in future instead of destroyed. The 
feathers of game birds are sufficient for all the 
trimmings used in millinery. Parrots and 
cockatoos have entered the modish list again, 
but only as a whim or caprice, while wings 
are made of silk and velvet. 


THaT— 


Fur, as a trimming on hats, repeats its 
success on ceremonious gowns also. Blue and 
silver fox, sable tails, and what is known as 
bastard sable are the choice furs, including 
chinchilla, which holds its own for collars and 
revers. Fancy furs, which are always less ex- 
pensive and wildly composite, are legion in 
name as well as in color this season. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. Seeillustration on this page. ] 


N millinery the earlier styles now on view 
show a pronounced tendency toward 
picturesqueness. Many of the dress 

bonnets and picture hats lead very perceptibly 


back to the Victorian period, while a touch of 


the Directoire is plainly traceable here and 
there, and 1830 bonnets with their hood 
effects threaten also to claim our a:tention. 
Even the smart round hats that tie over the 


face and are held at a jaunty angle high off 
the head are traceable modifications of the 
days when loops abounded and the hair was 
inclosed in nets. A gown from Paris built 
on original lines is of black velvet with the 
bodice tight fitting to below the hips ; sleeves 


long and fitting the arm as if molded on. 
From the bodice a fitted flounce hangs in scant 
bias fullness until it nears the bottom, where 
the necessary furreau takes place. This makes 
a densely black ground for the drapery which 
follows and is purely Greek in arrangement, 


Softest satin finish cloth is then wound about 
the figure, the yoke and sleeves of velvet 


being left uncovered. There is also a glimpse 
of the figure at the left side where the drapery 
is knotted and ends in long streamers that 
trail down over the velvet to the bottom of 
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the skirt. At the edge of the cloth, repre- 


senting a Greek border, stitching is seen. 
The collar is of velvet so cleverly put on as 
to look as if it were an extension of the 
bodice. It is Directoire in design; that is, low 
in the very front and extremely high at the 












sides and back. An American house is pre- 
paring for late autumn some costumes of this 
description that are to be very skilfully 
treated. 

But more of the hats. In designs with 
neutral tints—pastel daintiness and all the 
delicious fragments of shadow are among the 
charms of this year’s millinery, There is 
nothing pronounced—no crude interminglings 
of color such as we have struggled through for 
the last few years. Of course there must be all 
things for all people, and many of the good 


milliners will hold out charmingly chic hats 
of all colors. I am only saying that the broad 
road of vividness has an advancing cloud that 
slowly but surely will soften all. The sketch 
of the Victorian bonnet giyes a very charm. 
ing idea of the softness of gray felts ina rough- 
ish felt. It is an imported hat and its price 
is $45. About the high crown are strap. 
ped with tiny square paste buckles, narrow 
milliner’s folds of handsome gray silk velvet, 
The felt is slightly turned at the back and 
soft white tulle gracefully twists about the 
poke ending in a soft knot just off the fron: 
where it is joined by a long gray ostrich 
plume which closely follows the brim towards 
the back. A bandeau of pale blue velvet 
holds the bonnet high off the hair in front 
and has on ita rosette of blue velvet and , 


bunch of apple blossoms. Strings of tulle have 
milliner’s folds of velvet caught with the 
paste buckles. The tout ensemble is perfect 
and to one who can wear it the success of the 
bonnet is assured. For bridesmaids on an 
occasion where picturesqueness is required you 
could not find anything prettier. 

The next sketch is a quaint little black 
velvet bonnet entirely composed of stitched 
black velvet, pinched into tiny tucks and 
stitched with silk. Two long satin strings 
that tie under the chin in an old-fashioned 
bow reach up the crown to the big black 
chiffon rosette in the centre, and are caught 
at either side. Across the little chopped off 
back a pretty steel ornament is used. Price 
of all this smartness, $18.50. 

Last, but not least by any means, comes the 
more serviceable hat shown in the drawing, 
built of sable with two white tulle plumes 
across one side. Just in the front where the 
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fur is slashed there is a very lovely uncut 
rhinestone ornament with standing wires, on 
which stones are attached, that bob and nod 
with the motion of the head. This 1s also a 
French hat from a famous make, Price, 
$32.50. 

Fur hats are to be much worn, and 
rough felt toques that almost look like folds of 
heavy cloth are prominent among the impor- 
tations. Round hats, entirely of feathers, are 
another theme. There is a curious new 
feather trimming used that takes the place of 
the downy breast, known as goua. It is more 
curious and smart than pretty, and it is much 
combined with the large heads of birds, and 
seen often on the felt toques. I believe it 
will wear and stand the wet exceptionally 
well, as its appearance is that of a chicken 
after a rainstorm. 

Tulle and chiffon hats and tulle combina- 
tions are also shown. The Toreador shape is 
peculiarly well adapted to this style, and when 
becoming, it is remarkably smart ; so much 
so, that my advice is to wait a little before 
investing, because I believe that itis to be the 
popular hat of the winter, and those who care 
for individuality are wary of such models. 

Very useful black gauze butterflies to freshen 
up a last year’s hat for temporary service, may 
be bought like the sketch for 90 cents. The 
wings ate painted with black chenille dots, 
and black chenille body of the butterfly with 
rhinestone eye. 

Mauve berries with autumn leaves attached, 
that are lovely in color, are only 65 cents 
a bunch, and rose pistils in brownish-mauve 
tints, are $1 for two bunches, 

New is the flannel shirt seen in the 
sketch, buttoned to one side with groups of 
round brass buttons. Plain back; sleeves 
finished with regulation shirt cuffs. Pale 
blue, pink, white, sage-green, deep blue and 
crimson are all among the colors offered for 
$6.50. 

Nice little bits for the neck, such as lace 
fichus and stocks, are always interesting. 
The sketch shows an inexpensive white silk 
stock, price, $1.75, trimmed 
with palest mauve narrow ribbon 
velvet—just such a thing as one 
needs to wear with a silk or 
flannel shirt. Then there is the 
more elaborate one made of velvet 
crépon, and bordered with a very 
narrow Persian satin ribbon, put 
on about one-half an inch from 
the edge, which is turned in like 
ahem. Coarse mesh net is inlet, 
and on it are run ruffles of Re- 
naissance braid. The bow is small, 
and the ends hang long. Stock of 
plain c:épon with high square- 
shaped tabs and a long po'nt that 
hooks over the collar like a strap. 
On this collar are sewn the Per- 
sian ribbon and lace braid, The 
effect is pretty, and, peeping from 
between a fur coat or collarette, would look 
very French. Price, $3.75. 

A collar of deep créme lisse is useful for 
many things, and suitable for all ages. The 
sketch shows such a handsome one, placed 
about the neck and loosely knotted in front. 
Price, $11. The Renaissance lace is most 
artistic in treatment, and poiats of lisse inlet 
under the lace work give a spring over the 
shoulders that is desirable. 

Most effective is a silk net fichu in deep 
cream and trimmed with Irish flax fringe, as 
seen in the drawing. The ruffle is edged with 
the fringe, above which is a lace braid in the 
flax. For an evening bodice it would make a 
smart, inexpensive trimming, draped about 
the décolletage, and knotted one on each 
shoulder, or arranged in any other way that 
appealed to the fancy. Price, only $6.50 

The material of the coat shown in sketch 
is a biscuit color melton of the handsomest 
quality. The coat reaches below the knees, 
finished at the bottom in large scallops. Gui- 
pure of exceptional pattern is effectively ap- 
pliquéd in lavish design. The collar is heart- 
shaped, lined inside with sea otter. The 
outside is of the guipure, as is the Marie An- 
toinette hood, which hangs about the shoul- 
ders, and ending in front with two large otter 
buttons. Of course the under part of the 
cloth. Sleeves 


hood is white satin over 





long over the hand, appliquéd with guipure, 
and large enough to comfortably fit over the 
frock sleeve. Two revers reach fromm the fur 
buttons to the bottom of the.coat, and are of 
white satin with guipure over entire lining of 
white satin. Guipure is to form much of the 
trimming this winter, and it is now being 
made in a finer quality than usual, and often 
with Maltese stitches. Some of the handsome 
evening coats are to be entirely of guipure over 
satin or velvet. Capes, except when very 






























long, reaching out en traine, are to be retired 
to make way for the fascinating coats, which 
are warmer and just as comfortable now that 
the sleeves are not in the way. 

A beautifully simple lace frock for a dé- 
butante may be had for $165, which, consider- 
ing the material, is a very moderate sum. It 
is of all lace in a deep cream tint, a rose de- 
sign with raised petals over white satin hung 
with white lisse. The under petticoat is well 
frilled and a deep side plaiting of the lisse holds 
the lace far out away from the feet, The 
skirt is hung perfectly and is of just the type 
that makes a woman appear at her best when 
on the floor dancing. The bodice is simple 
with a guimpe of lace studded with turquoises. 
About the décollétage is a twist of turquoise 
mirror velvet which makes a becoming finish 
when the guimpe is not worn. Sleeves long 
over the hand and gathered mousquetaire, 
girdle of turquoise velvet. 

I wrote lately of a melton driving coat 
that I thought so smart. I have found the 
same thing in top coat cloth made just like a 
man’s and not so expensive as to be out of 
reach. This would also make a good rainy 
day coat, as weather would not affect it in the 
least. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Isses and childrens’ fashions have an 
M established rule, which is to follow 
the lead of their mothers as near as 
it is practical When mammas are wearing 
very full skirts, so do their little daughters, 
and now that the glove-fitting skirts are in 
vogue suitable modifications, in order to carry 
out the idea, are seen on the skirts of girls of 
school age. This inclination is to be ob- 
served in the different vagaries of fashions for 
every season, and prevails at this moment in 
flounce, tunic, yokes, collar-capes, revers, 
chemisettes, etc., etc. 


MODEL FOR ANGULAR FIGURES 


Among recent dress models in crépon, 
cachemire, and light weight serges, for school 
girls, from ten to fourteen, nothing appears 
more becoming than the one to be mentioned, 
especially for the unformed angular figures of 
girls of that age. The length of skirt shows 
several inches of hose above the boot tops, 
and has three flounces in equal divisions, the 
upper one gathered into the belt. A row of 
black velvet is the trimming required for the 
bottom of each flounce. 

Whether the flounce need be bias or 
straight, is determined after the material is 
chosen. Plaids look their best bias always. 
Some line checks are prettiest bias also. It 
is better to have the flounces and the under- 
skirt of the same material. This bodice is 
round with seams on shoulders and under the 
arms, and a slight gathered fulness drawn into 
the belt. The figure of the child will be the 
best guide in determining the fulness. This 
bodice may open in the back for a child of 
ten, ard at the left side front for a girl of four- 
teen. A square chemisette opening may be 
cut directly out of the bodice, or the square may 
be cut from the outer material only. In the 
model there isa separate chemisette, but where 
the separate furnishing is thought too trouble- 
some to supply, some pretty effect might be 
had by putting in a stationary square in con- 
trasting material. In cutting these open 
squares either way, let the front square be a 
little over an inch deeper than the square in 
the back. A single row of black velvet, or 
to match, is laid on flat around the openings, 
but not too close to the edge ; allow a little 
margin, and do the same in sewing on the 
velvet to the edge of flounce. The sleeve is 
long with a slight gathered top fulness, the 
wrist on the upper side of the sleeve having a 
square in proportion cut out, and edged around 
with a row of black velvet also. Below the 
lower side of the neck opening in front, sew 
in two vertical lines a group of three silver, 
gold, or steel buttons, Those on model are 
steel, with a row of steel buttons to match for 
a back fastening, But, if the opening should 
be on the left in front, there is, in that case, 
need for five or six buttons on the left side 
under the square, while hooks and silk loops, 
or rings worked with silk, are required for the 
invisible fastening under the row of velvet, as 
the opening must extend in that direction. 
This model is also very charming for a danc- 
ing school frock. 


FIT MATERIALS 


There are nun’s veilings, pretty Henrietta 
cloths and crépons in such suitable colors for 
very low prices, which would turn out so be- 
coming either with this black velvet or a 
white silk braid trimming, put on exactly as 
the description given. The frock finish lies 
in a ribbon or silk sash of the same shade as 
the frock. As the model is built of a rich 
currant red cachemire, the sash is of black 
silk, its ends finished with loops of narrow 
black velvet suggestive of a fringe. 


GRAY SERGE FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


A second model in gray serge is better 
suited to the ages from twelve to fifteen, and 
fits the figure in a very smart way. The 
skirt is close fitting in front, and slightly 
plaited in the back, where it is fastened in- 
visibly. A fitted flounce is attached, but 
with a slight flare, and on the bottom, as well 
as on the top, or for heading, there are three 
bands of the same serge on the bias, stitched 
on both sides, A round bodice is formed in 
front with a double box-plait, the middle of 


which forms a panel two and a half inches at 
the bottom, and half again as wide at the 
top. This fan-shaped panel includes its side 
plaits as well, which are pressed into shape 
with a hot iron. As the neck is cut out for 
a guimpe, and the middle plait is lower than 
the side one, a facing is required, which acts 
in effect as a trimming. The model is faced 
with a pale blue cachemire, and on the out- 
side edge is a blue ribbon to match drawn up 
through the middle. Very simple and girlish 
is this effect. 

The back is plainly draped and cut down 
into a square also, but not so low as the one 
in front, and has the same ribbon trimming 
for finish for its long plain sleeves with short 
epaulettes over the tops, which are slightly 
gathered. These epaulettes have square ends, 
and fit in quite flat, with a row of drawn up 
ribbon for the border. At the wrists a finish 
of three rows of bias hand-stitching to match 
the skirt. For chemisette there were bands 
of tucked cachemire nearly two inches wide. 
Joined to torchon lace of the same width by 
stitching. A new and pretty idea, and one 
which accorded wonderfully well with the 
rest of the blue trimming, as the gown was 
what children enjoy calling a ** Sunday best.”* 
For church-going as well as matinées and 
visiting little chums such a frock is appropriate. 


A **party’’ EDITION 


It would serve capitally for a ‘party 
dress’” by choosing, for instance, a cream 
white veiling or crépon, and trimming the 
added flounce in waved lines both for heading 
and around the bottom. White satin ribbon 
or taffeta is always in the best of taste. A 
pale pink, yellow or blue silk, might be intro- 
duced in the facing of the box-plaits when 
color was desired, but all white, unless a child 
is too pale, is ever the smartest. 

Elbow, or short sleeves, in place of long 
ones, with a little trimming to match for fin- 
ish, would insure the prettiest of frocks, and 
one which need not get out of order very 
easily, nor have much money spent upon it. 


CUTS AND MATERIAL FOR SHOULDERS AND 
NECK 


The broad line across the shoulders is as 
modish for children as for the smartest of 
women. A new motif is to form a yoke in 
cross folds or tucks of some contrasting mate- 
rial and color from the rest of the frock, with 
a neck-band attached, and the fastening of 
pretty buttons in the back. This yoke must 
be fitted below the shoulders. Then the 
bodice proper, being décolleté, is seemingly 
held on by straps passing over the yoke across 
the shoulders. A ruffle or ruching is re- 
quired for finish at the top of bodice. Sleeves 
are long in the wrist also, and droop over the 
hand when the frock is a dressy one. For 
school frocks the round line is best. Low 
bib bodices with contrasting guimpes of velve- 
teen or plaids when used with plain serges are 
charming. It is more becoming to have the 
sleeves match the guimpe. This gives a 
pretty shoulder line and makes a child look 
tall and slender, and will improve those chil- 
dren who are inclined to be fleshy and rotund 
far more than any other model. 


SCENTS FOR BED LINEN 


Hose who are extremely fastidious and 
object seriously to the unavoidable 
odor of hair or wool in the best made 

mattresses, are using small sachets of lavender, 
Florentine orris, or whatever perfume they 
prefer, to slip under the sheet at the bed cor- 
ners. In the same way a small silk sachet is 
slipped under the pillow case on the side not 
slept on. It would not be safe to introduce 
this practice in any of the guest rooms, for, 
instead of producing a pleasurable sensation, a 
night of torture might ensue, and the visitor 
beat a hasty retreat. Perfumes are as dis- 
tasteful to some persons as they are agreeable 
to others ; for that reason their use is strictly 
an individual one. 
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N millinery the earlier styles now on view 
show a pronounced tendency toward 
picturesqueness. Many of the dress 

bonnets and picture hats lead very perceptibly 
back to the Victorian period, while a touch of 
the Directoire is plainly traceable here and 
there, and 1830 bonnets with their hood 
effects threaten also to claim our a:tention. 
Even the smart round hats that tie over the 


face and are held at a jaunty angle high off 
the head are traceable modifications of the 
days when loops abounded and the hair was 
inclosed in nets. A gown from Paris built 
on original lines is of black velvet with the 
bodice tight fitting to below the hips ; sleeves 


long and fitting the arm as if molded on. 
From the bodice a fitted flounce hangs in scant 
bias fullness until it nears the bottom, where 
the necessary furreau takes place. This makes 
a densely black ground for the drapery which 
follows and is purely Greek in arrangement, 




















Softest satin finish cloth is then wound about 
the figure, the yoke and sleeves of velvet 


being left uncovered. There is also a glimpse 
of the figure at the left side where the drapery 
is knotted and ends in long streamers that 
trail down over the velvet to the bottom of 


the skirt. At the edge of the cloth, repre- 
senting a Greek border, stitching is seen. 
The collar is of velvet so cleverly put on as 
to look as if it were an extension of the 
bodice. It is Directoire in design; that is, low 
in the very front and extremely high at the 


sides and back. An American house is pre- 
paring for late autumn some costumes of this 
description that are to be very skilfully 
treated. 

But more of the hats. In designs with 
neutral tints—pastel daintiness and all the 
delicious fragments of shadow are among the 
charms of this year’s millinery, There is 
nothing pronounced—no crude interminglings 
of color such as we have struggled through for 
the last few years. Of course there must be all 
things for all people, and many of the good 
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milliners will hold out charmingly chic hats 
of all colors. I am only saying that the broad 
road of vividness has an advancing cloud that 
slowly but surely will soften all. The sketch 
of the Victorian bonnet giyes a very charm- 
ing idea of the softness of gray felts ina rough- 
ish felt. It is an imported hat and its price 
is $45. About the high crown are strap- 
ped with tiny square paste buckles, narrow 
milliner’s folds of handsome gray silk velvet, 
The felt is slightly turned at the back and 
soft white tulle gracefully twists about the 
poke ending in a soft knot just off the front 
where it is joined by a long gray ostrich 
plume which closely follows the brim towards 
the back. A bandeau of pale blue velvet 
holds the bonnet high off the hair in front 
and has on ita rosette of blue velvet and 4 


bunch of apple blossoms. Strings of tulle have 
milliner’s folds of velvet caught with the 
paste buckles. The tout ensemble is perfect 
and to one who can wear it the success of the 
bonnet is assured. For bridesmaids on an 
occasion where picturesqueness is required you 
could not find anything prettier. 

The next sketch is a quaint little black 
velvet bonnet entirely composed of stitched 
black velvet, pinched into tiny tucks and 
stitched with silk. Two long satin strings 
that tie under the chin in an old-fashioned 
bow reach up the crown to the big black 
chiffon rosette in the centre, and are caught 
at either side. Across the little chopped off 
back a pretty steel ornament is used. Price 
of all this smartness, $18.50. 

Last, but not least by any means, comes the 
more serviceable hat shown in the drawing, 
built of sable with two white tulle plumes 
across one side. Just in the front where the 
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fur is slashed there is a very lovely uncut 
rhinestone ornament with standing wires, on 
which stones are attached, that bob and nod 
with the motion of the head. This 1s also a 
French hat from a famous make, Price, 
$32.50. 

Fur hats are to be much worn, and 
rough felt toques that almost look like folds of 
heavy cloth are prominent among the impor- 
tations. Round hats, entirely of feathers, are 
another theme. There is a curious new 
feather trimming used that takes the place of 
the downy breast, known as goua. It is more 
curious and smart than pretty, and it is much 
combined with the large heads of birds, and 
seen often on the felt toques. I believe it 
will wear and stand the wet exceptionally 
well, as its appearance is that of a chicken 
after a rainstorm. 

Tulle and chiffon hats and tulle combina- 
tions are also shown. The Toreador shape is 
peculiarly well adapted to this style, and when 
becoming, it is remarkably smart ; so much 
so, that my advice is to wait a little before 
investing, because I believe that itis to be the 
popular hat of the winter, and those who care 
for individuality are wary of such models. 

Very useful black gauze butterflies to freshen 
up a last year’s hat for temporary service, may 
be bought like the sketch for go cents. The 
wings are painted with black chenille dots, 
and black chenille body of the butterfly with 
rhinestone eye. 

Mauve berries with autumn leaves attached, 
that are lovely in color, are only 65 cents 
a bunch, and rose pistils in brownish-mauve 
tints, are $1 for two bunches. 

New is the flannel shirt seen in the 
sketch, buttoned to one side with groups of 
round brass buttons. Plain back; sleeves 
finished with regulation shirt cuffs. Pale 
blue, pink, white, sage-green, deep blue and 
crimson are all among the colors offered for 
$6.50. 

Nice little bits for the neck, such as lace 
fichus and stocks, are always interesting. 
The sketch shows an inexpensive white silk 
stock, price, $1.75, trimmed 
with palest mauve narrow ribbon 
velvet—just such a thing as one 
needs to wear with a silk or 
flannel shirt. Then there is the 
more elaborate one made of velvet 
crépon, and bordered with a very 
narrow Persian satin ribbon, put 
on about one-half an inch from 
the edge, which is turned in like 
ahem. Coarse mesh net is inlet, 
and on it are run ruffles of Re- 
naissance braid. The bow is small, 
and the ends hang long. Stock of 
plain cépon with high square- 
shaped tabs and a long po‘nt that 
hooks over the collar like a strap. 
On this collar are sewn the Per- 
sian ribbon and lace braid. The 
effect is pretty, and, peeping from 
between a fur coat or collarette, would look 
very French. Price, $3.75. 

A collar of deep créme lisse is useful for 
many things, and suitable for all ages. The 
sketch shows such a handsome one, placed 
about the neck and loosely knotted in front. 
Price, $11. The Renaissance lace is most 
artistic in treatment, and poiats of lisse inlet 
under the lace work give a spring over the 
shoulders that is desirable. 

Most effective is a silk net fichu in deep 
cream and trimmed with Irish flax fringe, as 
seen in the drawing. The ruffle is edged with 
the fringe, above which is a lace braid in the 
flax. For an evening bodice it would make a 
smart, inexpensive trimming, draped about 
the décolletage, and knotted one on each 
shoulder, or arranged in any other way that 
appealed to the fancy. Price, only $6.50 

The material of the coat shown in sketch 
isa biscuit color melton of the handsomest 
quality. The coat reaches below the knees, 
finished at the bottom in large scallops. Gui- 
pure of exceptional pattern is effectively ap- 
pliquéd in lavish design. The collar is heart- 
shaped, lined inside with sea otter. The 
outside is of the guipure, as is the Marie An- 
toinette hood, which hangs about the shoul- 
ders, and ending in front with two large otter 
buttons, Of course the under part of the 
hood is white satin over cloth. Sleeves 


long over the hand, appliquéd with guipure, 
and large enough to comfortably fit over the 
frock sleeve. Two revers reach fronr the fur 
buttons to the bottom of the coat, and are of 
white satin with guipure over entire lining of 
white satin. Guipure is to form much of the 
trimming this winter, and it is now being 
made in a finer quality than usual, and often 
with Maltese stitches. Some of the handsome 
evening coats are to be entirely of guipure over 
satin or velvet. Capes, except when very 





























long, reaching out en traine, are to be retired 
to make way for the fascinating coats, which 
are warmer and just as comfortable now that 
the sleeves are not in the way. 

A beautifully simple lace frock for a dé- 
butante may be had for $165, which, consider- 
ing the material, is a very moderate sum. It 
is of all lace in a deep cream tint, a rose de- 
sign with raised petals over white satin hung 
with white lisse. The under petticoat is well 
frilled and a deep side plaiting of the lisse holds 
the lace far out away from the feet, The 
skirt is hung perfectly and is of just the type 
that makes a woman appear at her best when 
on the floor dancing. The bodice is simple 
with a guimpe of lace studded with turquoises. 
About the décollétage is a twist of turquoise 
mirror velvet which makes a becoming finish 
when the guimpe is not worn. Sleeves long 
over the hand and gathered mousquetaire, 
girdle of turquoise velvet. 

I wrote lately of a melton driving coat 
that I thought so smart. I have found the 
same thing in top coat cloth made just like a 
man’s and not so expensive as to be out of 
reach. This would also make a good rainy 
day coat, as weather would not affect it in the 
least. 
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FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Isses and childrens’ fashions have an 
M established rule, which is to follow 
the lead of their mothers as near as 
it is practical When mammas are wearing 
very full skirts, so do their little daughters, 
and now that the glove-fitting skirts are in 
vogue suitable modifications, in order to carry 
out the idea, are seen on the skirts of girls of 
school age. This inclination is to be ob- 
served in the different vagaries of fashions for 
every season, and prevails at this moment in 
flounce, tunic, yokes, collar-capes, revers, 
chemisettes, etc., etc. 


SMART 


MODEL FOR ANGULAR FIGURES 


Among recent dress models in crépon, 
cachemire, and light weight serges, for school 
girls, from ten to fourteen, nothing appears 
more becoming than the one to be mentioned, 
especially for the unformed angular figures of 
girls of that age. The length of skirt shows 
several inches of hose above the boot tops, 
and has three flounces in equal divisions, the 
upper one gathered into the belt. A row of 
black velvet is the trimming required for the 
bottom of each flounce. 

Whether the flounce need be bias or 
straight, is determined after the material is 
chosen. Plaids look their best bias always. 
Some line checks are prettiest bias also. It 
is better to have the flounces and the under- 
skirt of the same material. This bodice is 
round with seams on shoulders and under the 
arms, and a slight gathered fulness drawn into 
the belt. The figure of the child will be the 
best guide in determining the fulness. This 
bodice may open in the back for a child of 
ten, and at the left side front for a girl of four- 
teen. A square chemisette opening may be 
cut directly out of the bodice, or the square may 
be cut from the outer material only. In the 
model there isa separate chemisette, but where 
the separate furnishing is thought too trouble- 
some to supply, some pretty effect might be 
had by putting in a stationary square in con- 
trasting material. In cutting these open 
squares either way, let the front square be a 
little over an inch deeper than the square in 
the back. A single row of black velvet, or 
to match, is laid on flat around the openings, 
but not too close to the edge ; allow a little 
margin, and do the same in sewing on the 
velvet to the edge of flounce. The sleeve is 
long with a slight gathered top fulness, the 
wrist on the upper side of the sleeve having a 
square in proportion cut out, and edged around 
with a row of black velvet also. Below the 
lower side of the neck opening in front, sew 
in two vertical lines a group of three silver, 
gold, or steel buttons, Those on model are 
steel, with a row of steel buttons to match for 
a back fastening, But, if the opening should 
be on the left in front, there is, in that case, 
need for five or six buttons on the left side 
under the square, while hooks and silk loops, 
or rings worked with silk, are required for the 
invisible fastening under the row of velvet, as 
the opening must extend in that direction. 
This model is also very charming for a danc- 
ing school frock. 


FIT MATERIALS 


There are nun’s veilings, pretty Henrietta 
cloths and crépons in such suitable colors for 
very low prices, which would turn out so be- 
coming either with this black velvet or a 
white silk braid trimming, put on exactly as 
the description given. The frock finish lies 
in a ribbon or silk sash of the same shade as 
the frock. As the model is built of a rich 
currant red cachemire, the sash is of black 
silk, its ends finished with loops of narrow 
black velvet suggestive of a fringe. 


GRAY SERGE FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


A second model in gray serge is better 
suited to the ages from twelve to fifteen, and 
fits the figure in a very smart way. The 
skirt is close fitting in front, and slightly 
plaited in the back, where it is fastened in- 
visibly. A fitted flounce is attached, but 
witha slight flare, and on the bottom, as well 
as on the top, or for heading, there are three 
bands of the same serge on the bias, stitched 
on both sides, A round bodice is formed in 
front with a double box-plait, the middle of 


which forms a panel two and a half inches at 
the bottom, and half again as wide at the 
top. This fan-shaped panel includes its side 
plaits as well, which are pressed into shape 
with a hot iron. As the neck is cut out for 
a guimpe, and the middle plait is lower than 
the side one, a facing is required, which acts 
in effect as a trimming. The model is faced 
with a pale blue cachemire, and on the out- 
side edge is a blue ribbon to match drawn up 
through the middle. Very simple and girlish 
is this effect. 

The back is plainly draped and cut down 
into a square also, but not so low as the one 
in front, and has the same ribbon trimming 
for finish for its long plain sleeves with short 
epaulettes over the tops, which are slightly 
gathered. These epaulettes have square ends, 
and fit in quite flat, with a row of drawn up 
ribbon for the border. At the wrists a finish 
of three rows of bias hand-stitching to match 
the skirt. For chemisette there were bands 
of tucked cachemire nearly two inches wide. 
Joined to torchon lace of the same width by 
stitching. A new and pretty idea, and one 
which accorded wonderfully well with the 
rest of the blue trimming, as the gown was 
what children enjoy calling a ‘‘ Sunday best.”* 
For church-going as well as matinées and 
visiting little chums such a frock is appropriate. 


A ** party ’’ EDITION 


It would serve capitally for a ‘party 
dress’’ by choosing, for instance, a cream 
white veiling or crépon, and trimming the 
added flounce in waved lines both for heading 
and around the bottom. White satin ribbon 
or taffeta is always in the best of taste. A 
pale pink, yellow or blue silk, might be intro- 
duced in the facing of the box-plaits when 
color was desired, but all white, unless a child 
is too pale, is ever the smartest. 

Elbow, or short sleeves, in place of long 
ones, with a little trimming to match for fin- 
ish, would insure the prettiest of frocks, and 
one which need not get out of order very 
easily, nor have much money spent upon it. 


CUTS AND MATERIAL FOR SHOULDERS AND 
NECK 


The broad line across the shoulders is as 
modish for children as for the smartest of 
women. A new motif is to form a yoke in 
cross folds or tucks of some contrasting mate- 
rial and color from the rest of the frock, with 
a neck-band attached, and the fastening of 
pretty buttons in the back. This yoke must 
be fitted below the shoulders. Then the 
bodice proper, being décolleté, is seemingly 
held on by straps passing over the yoke across 
the shoulders. A ruffle or ruching is re- 
quired for finish at the top of bodice. Sleeves 
are long in the wrist also, and droop over the 
hand when the frock is a dressy one. For 
school frocks the round line is best. Low 
bib bodices with contrasting guimpes of velve- 
teen or plaids when used with plain serges are 
charming. It is more becoming to have the 
sleeves match the guimpe, This gives a 
pretty shoulder line and makes a child look 
tall and slender, and will improve those chil- 
dren who are inclined to be fleshy and rotund 
far more than any other model. 


SCENTS FOR BED LINEN 


Hose who are extremely fastidious and 
object seriously to the unavoidable 
odor of hair or wool in the best made 

mattresses, are using small sachets of lavender, 
Florentine orris, or whatever perfume they 
prefer, to slip under the sheet at the bed cor- 
ners. In the same way a small silk sachet is 
slipped under the pillow case on the side not 
slept on. It would not be safe to introduce 
this practice in any of the guest rooms, for, 
instead of producing a pleasurable sensation, a 
night of torture might ensue, and the visitor 
beat a hasty retreat. Perfumes are as dis- 
tasteful to some persons as they are agreeable 
to others ; for that reason their use is strictly 
an individual one. 
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Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLU- 


OUS MAN AND OTHER 
STORIES 


BY IVAN TURGENEV, THE MACMILLAN COM- 


PANY 


Our of the five stories in this collection 
kK deal with the tender passion, which, 
under the scalpel of Turgenev, be- 
comes the inspiration of all that is ignoble, 
tragic, petty and wholly unsatisfying. The 
tales are so permeated with sentimentality 
that the heroes of them, with an exception or 
two, are love-sick swains in the throes of ro- 
mantic affection, not men of affairs suffering 
temporary dementia. As presented by Tur- 
genev—and apparently he wishes to emphasize 
this view, for his strong-minded, cultured 
men always throw their sweethearts over with 
the approval of the author—no greater curse 
could be devised for humanity than romantic 
love. Instance after instance is given of its 
cruel and demoralizing effects, but in no case 
is the character of the victim of it ennobled, 
nor are hero and heroine better fitted for their 
life work by their sentimental attachments ; 
disappointment or satiety is its inevitable 
Dead Sea fruit. 

One of the tales, A Correspondence, con- 
cerns the sentimental goings on of a young 
Russian who had met and loved a girl during 
a summer’s holiday. His biographer, Tur- 
genev, says of him, “The summer had 
passed by, the autumn came; they parted. 
Alexey, like a sensible person, soon came to 
the conclusion that he was not in love at all 
and had effected a very satisfactory parting 
from his charmer," The fickle person later 
falls into a correspondence with the sister of 
his late fancy, and in the course of it he de- 
livers himself of an interesting analysis of the 
Russian character. 


* * * 


** Circumstances determine us; they shove 
us into one road or another, and then they 
punish us for it. Every man has his destiny. 
. Wait a bit, wait a bit! A cleverly 
worked-out but true comparison has just come 
into my head. As the clouds are first con- 
densed from the vapors of earth, rise from 
out of her bosom, then separate, move away 
from her, and at last bring her prosperity or 
rvin: so, about every one of us, and out of 
ourselves, is fashioned—how is one to express 
it?—is fashioned a sort of element, which 
has afterwards a destructive or saving influ- 
ence on us. This element I call destiny. . . . 
In other words, and speaking simply, every 
one makes his own destiny and destiny makes 
every one... . 

** Every one makes his destiny—yes! . . . 
but people like us make it too much—that’s 
what’s wrong with us! Consciousness is 
awakened too early in us; too early we begin 
to keep watch on ourselves. . We Rus- 
sians have set ourselves no other task in life 
but the cultivation of our own personality, 
and when we're children hardly grown-up we 
set to work to cultivate it, this luckless per- 
sonality! Receiving no definite guidance 
from without, with no real respect for any- 
thing, no strong belief in anything, we are 
free to make what we choose of ourselves 

. one can’t expect every one to understand 
on the spot the uselessness of intellect ‘ seeth- 
ing in vain activity’... and so we get 
again one monster the more in the world, 
one more of those worthless creatures in 
whom habits of self-consciousness distort the 
very striving for truth, and a ludicrous sim- 
plicity exists side by side with a pitiful du- 
plicity . . . one of those beings of impotent, 
restless thought who all their lives know 
neither the satisfaction of natural activity, 
nor genuine suffering, nor the genuine thrill 
of conviction. . . . Mixing up together in 
ourselves the defects of all ages, we rob each 
defect of its good redeeming side . . . we 
are as silly as children, but we are not sincere 
as they are ; we are cold as old people, but we 


have none of the good sense of old age. . 
To make up, we are psychologists. Oh yes, 
we are great psychologists ! But our psychol- 
ogy is akin to pathology ; our psychology is 
that subtle study of the laws of morbid condi- 
tion and morbid development, with which 
healthy people have nothing to do... . 
And, what is the chief point, we are not 
young, even in our youth we are not young ! 
** And at the same time—why libel our- 
selves? Were we never young, did we never 
know the play, the fire, the chrill of life’s 
forces? We too have beenin Arcady, we 
too have strayed about her bright meadows ! 
. » Have you chanced, strolling about a 
copse, to come across those dark grasshoppers 
which, jumping up from under your very 
feet, suddenly with a whirring sound expand 
bright red wings, fly a few yards, and then 
drop again into the grass? So our dark youth 
at times spread its particolored wings for a few 
moments and for no long flight.”’ 


* * * 


In another story a young man having sud- 








smiled curiously. ‘ Varia’s an excellent girl,’ 
he went on, ‘and has done me no wrong 
whatever. ... On the contrary, I am 
greatly, very greatly indebted to her. I have 
left off going to see her for a very simple rea- 
son—I have left off caring for her. . . .” 

*¢ ¢ But why ? why?’ I interrupted him. 

*¢ «Goodness knows why. While I loved 
her, I was entirely hers; J never thought of 
the future, and everything, my whole life, I 
shared with her.. . . now this passion has 
died out in me. . . . Well, you would tell 
me to be a humbug, to play at being in love, 
wouldn’t you? But what for? from pity for 
her? If she’s a decent girl she won’t care 
for such charity herself, but if she is glad to 
be consoled by my . . . my sympathy, well, 
she’s not good for much !’ 

* * * 

“© Well, anyway, what do you wish me to 
tell Varia?’ 

‘s¢Eh?’ ... He thought a little. 
‘She told you,” he said, ‘that we had read 
Pushkin together... . Remind her of 
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denly ceased his visits to a girl whose love he 
has won, a friend who is himself in love with 
the girl, having been witness of her distress, 
undertakes to bring back the lover. 

‘¢¢ Andrei,’ I said to him, ‘aren’t you 
sorry for her? ... If you had seen her 
tears... 

*¢ And I launched into an eloquent descrip- 
tion of my visit of the previous day. I was 
genuinely moved, Kolosov did not speak, 
and smoked his pipe. 

** © You sat with her under the apple-tree 
in the garden,’ he said at last. ‘I remember 
in May I, too, used to sit with her on that 
seat. . The apple-tree was in blossom, 
the fresh white flowers fell upon us some- 
times; I held both Varia’s hands . . . we 
were happy then. Now the apple- 
blossom is over, and the apples on the tree are 
sour.” 

**T flew into a passion of noble indigna- 
tion, began reproaching Andrei for coldness, 
for cruelty, argued with him that he had no 
right to abandon a girl so suddenly, after 
awakening in her a multitude of new emo- 
tions ; I begged him at least to go and say good- 
bye to Varia. Kolosov heard me to the end. 

‘* « Admitting,” he said to me, when, agi- 
tated and exhausted, I flung myself into an 
armchair, ‘that you, as my friend, may be 
allowed to criticise me. But hear my defence, 
at least, though . . .” 

‘* Here he“paused for a little while and 
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© What line? what 
‘ This one: 


** © What has been will not be again.’ 


one line of Pushkin’s.” 
line?’ I asked impatiently, 


With those words he went out of the room.”’ 
Bs oa * 


The go-between himself becomes wooer, is 
successful, and he in turn throws the girl 
over. 

Sentimental girls and boys will hardly care 
for Turgenev's ruthless exposition of romantic 
love, but older, wiser folk will be interested 
in his keen insight intothe springs of human 
action and in his portrayal of what his 
searchings of the human heart have revealed 
to him. 


“ WILLIAM ARCHER 


Nteresting to American and English read- 
I ers are the series of essays that are pub- 
lished in the Pall Mall Magazine from 
the pen of the dramatic and literary critic, 
Mr. William Archer, whose portrait is here 
reproduced. In the first of the series, which 
appeared in this magazine, the author states 
**that one of the main objects which I pro- 
posed to myselfin visiting America was to take 
note of American feeling towards England as 
affected by the Spanish War,’’ This article, 
entitled America To-Day: The Republic 
and the Empire, he closes with these signifi- 
cant words : 


‘* The years which have passed since 1896 
have not only created a new feeling between 
England and America, but have drawn the 
Empire together. In this respect—in every 
respect—much remains to be done. But at 
least we can say with assurance that a good 
beginning has been made towards that con. 
solidation of the English-speaking countries 
on which the well-being of the world so 
largely depends,’ Another motive of Mr, 
Archer’s recent visit was to study the condi- 
tion of the American theatre, and to report 
to England the progress of dramatic art in 
this country. London receives every year a 
great number of American plays and actors 
wiih open arms, and the two countries influ- 
ence each other very greatly in this art. To 
compare conditions and to cement their 
theatrical relations was another of Mr. 
Archer’s tasks. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Perth, Scotland, 23 September, 1856, his 
father being Thomas Archer, C. M. G., 
of Gracemere, Queensland. After receiving 
his education at Edinburgh University, where 
he obtained his M.A., Mr. Archer was called 
to the bar of Middle Temple in 1883. Pre- 
vious to this, about the year 1875, Mr. Archer 
began his career as a journalist, but he soon 
discovered that dramatic criticism was his 
forte. In 1879 he became dramatic critic of 
the London Figaro, which post he held until 
1881. Since 1884 Mr. Archer has occupied 
the position of dramatic critic of the London 
World. 

Mr. Archer’s most important literary 
achievements have been the translation of 
Ibsen’s prose dramas in five volumes, also a 
Life of Macready, and Masks or Faces: a 
study in the Psychology of Acting. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


PRINCESS OF VASCOVY. By 
Joun Oxenuam. G., W. DILt1nc- 
HAM Company. The Prisoner of 
Zenda evidently inspired this story, which 
differs from its prototype in being many 
times as long and not nearly as_ brilliant. 
The author takes his characters to the 
wilds of the Amazon, away fiom their 
kingdom, and after some marryings and 
murders the heroine goes to Vascovy, one of 
those novelist-realms where the natives speak 
German, and where many members of the 
royal family bear a striking likeness to each 
other. Indeed, the cousin of the heroine, 
the Princess Alicia, looks exactly like her, 
and is also named Alicia. The details and 
the working out of the story do not in the 
least suggest Anthony Hope’s brilliant ro- 
mance. The attempt at imitation, however, 
is very striking. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE PULO WAY: 
A RECORD OF SOME STRANGE DO- 
INGS AT SEA. By Cartton Dawe. 
R. F. Fexno anp Company. This is an 
entertainingly-told story of the sea, the scene 
being laid in Chinese waters. The captain, a 
disagreeable personality, surrounds himself 
with mystery, and when near the latitude of 
the Philippines, he reveals himself as a sur- 
prising and disconcerting character, Adher- 
ents of both Mars and Cupid figure in the 
story, and there are many exciting adventures. 


IN CASTLE AND COLONY. By 
EmMA Rayner. Herspert §. STONE AND 
Company. Among the many Colonial ro- 
mances that have lately appeared, this tale, 
which opens in Sweden, and soon transfers 
its sphere of action to the colony of the 
Swedes in America, deserves notice as the 
author has succeeded very well in depicting 
the life of the past in New Sweden. The 
Honorable Pieter Stuyvesant appears in the 
narrative, and troubles between the Dutch 
and Swedes afford opportunity for an heroic 
sacrifice on the part of the heroine’s betrothed 
lover. 


SPECIAL QUESTION 


Publisher’s Address. To N. C.— 
In Vogue of 29 June, 1899, is a review of 
the works of Mrs, Mary Louisa Molesworth. 
I should like to know the name and address 
of her publishers. 

Mrs. Mary Louisa Molesworth’s publisher 
is A. Drexel Biddle, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOMS TURNING OUT COLORS THAT LOOK LIKE 
MISTY DAY IN SCOTLAND HIGHLANDs— 
ROUND TOE SsHOES—MARSEILLES 
WAISTCOATS FOR EVENING 
DRESS—TIE TIDINGS — 
SPORTING TOGS 

He 


Eadows is agitated about clothes. 

M claims that I have not paid proper 

attention to the selection of my 
wardrobe for the winter. I have had so 
many other subjects to engage my attention 
that I really feel like leaving the matter en- 
tirely to him. There are not many changes 
this year, and in fact there seems to be little 
or no originality. The cheviots, homespuns 
and tweeds come from looms where gray and 
blue are used more plentifully than brown or 
red. Now and then a red thread is seen in 
the fabric, but the green—the dark bottle 
which matches so well with the blue and the 
indefinite shades of gray—is more in evi- 
dence. The colors resemble or rather remind 
one of a misty, rainy day in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and the cloths seem but a re- 
flection caught from angry summer skies 
with possibly here and there a promise of the 
blue behind the clouds, but as yet no rainbow. 

In Paris, I believe, where an extreme Eng- 
lish style is aped, men are dressing in slate 
and quaker grays. The Frenchman has 
pounced upon the gray, undressed suede glove 
and it is worn by him constantly, in the 
morning and the afternoon, and always in 
the street. I have favored them for eight 
years, although occasionally I like a dog-skin 
for the morning or a kid for the afternoon in 
dirk browns and reds. The very flamboyant 
vellow is beyond me. 

The morning or lounge suits are as usual 
sacque, single-breasted, and the waistcoats are 
generally single-breasted also. Englishmen 
are wearing very extreme waistcoats in the 
morning, and I have seen some extraordinary 
samples of reds and one of bright canary ; 
but I hardly think that the best men will 
wear such affairs, either in London or New 
York. 

I have still to see some more patterns for 
trousers. Those already shown lack originality; 
they are neat and unobtrusive. The cut will 
not be changed either. I shall see more black 
morning coats and cutaways worn this 
year than last season, The evening clothes 
remain practically unchanged in fashion. 
Evening waistcoats are of white marseilles or 
duck, and still cut with the very low U shape. 
I have heard of other designs, but the well- 
dressed man will be conservative. 

If anything boots and shoes are becom- 
ing broader soled and the toes absolutely 
rounded. The black walking boot has even 
taken the place of patent leather, For even- 
ing, however. the patent leather Oxford is 
even more popular than the pump, although 
for dancing it is hard to get along without 
the latter. 

In ties, the flat scarf seems to be coming in 
again. It will be tied with a slight puft and 
the aprons will meet very near the collar. 
The four-in hand, however, will be always 
comme il faut. I wish I could speak of new 
designs or new colors. The best are the dark- 
green, blue and black silks with small squares 
or geometrical figures in white—you know 
the effect. The design is not new and it has 
been done many times in the foulards. I 
have seen some cherry red with white polka 
dots and some club ties in stripes. Black ties 
are very fashionable and those made of a soft 
silk with designs in black for four-in-hands 
and flat bouffant scarfs—this seems a paradox, 
but it is the only way to describe them—are 
exceedingly smart 

All this of course is only the result of a 
cursory glance. I shall be able to tell more 
next week when my tailors shall have paid me 
a special visit and my haberdashers and boot- 
makers likewise. I shall devote a morning 
to them and another to my dentist and then I 
feel that I shall have the business of the 
month quite well over. I always go or send 

for my dentist once a month. One must keep 
one’s teeth in perfect order. 

Returning to the subject of cravats, an 
authority more skilled in technicalities than 
I am has stated ‘‘that Ascots—slightly 


changed in the flatter, yet still bouffant effect 
—should be in dark-toned silks, with large 
units in brillant tones.’” I do not think 
that the once-over, as it is called, with the 
safety-pin, will be very smart this winter. 
There is something very vulgar in this style 
of tie, and when I see it I am always re- 
minded of the Burlington Arcade. The 
evening tie is almost square in eftect. The 
ends are broad, and it is graduated towards 
the middle. I have seen some made of 
piqué, and I have noted that some evening 
shirts are to be made of the same material. 
The haberdasher who introduces them insists 
that the shirt and the tie should be of like 
texture and linen. Whether the black ribbed 
silk tie will hold its own forthe dinner jacket 
is again a question. I never cared for it very 
much, but I must confess I did order some of 
the soft silk kind last winter, and I found 
them very useful afterwards in wearing them 








COLLARS 


(See text—The Well-Dressed Man) 


in the morning with the all-around turn- 
down collar. The soft silk tie is picturesque 
in mufti, but then one will not wear much 
of this during the winter except in the 
country. 

I hear general talk about the raglan, but I 
cannot commend it for an overcoat for town, 
although it is very useful and effective in the 
country. I have also seen some samples from 
London of white corduroy riding breeches, 
which I regard as most fantastic. 

One of the English writers on men’s 
clothes—it is Beau Brummel, and as he does 
me the honor of sometimes quoting from this 
series of papers I can return the compliment 
—-states that raglans will be green-brown 
and red-brown in color; but we shall not 
have these extraordinary tints in this country. 
I also quote his riding hints: ‘‘ Dark green 
waistcoats with gilt buttons, worn with light 
or dark brown coats and breeches ’’—he does 
not mention the white corduroy, the samples 
of which came from five very smart London 
tailors, and not one of them from Conduit 
Street ; and “ puttee gaiters.’” The jacket is 
discarded for the coat, which should have tails 
of a moderate length, and cut pretty well 
around to the front, and checked lining. A 
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shooting coat is also given, which looks like 
a cutaway, made fuller in the skirts and easier 
on the shoulders, and no leather pads. In 
fact, it is found that a regular shooting get-up 
savors of the novice. The experienced golfer 
—except when he is playing in a match—has 
come to the same conclusion, and the won- 
derfully dressed golf players are like the men 
who tried to introduce a distinctive attire for 
the wheel, only models for the cheap repre- 
sentative of the people, who now comes out 
in the copied glory of all these extraordinary 
togs. And, having discoursed on the subject 
of clothes for some little time, and seeing that 
I have not been able to give any budding 
genius a hint even by which he may bloom 
out in startling originality, I must ring for 
Meadows and the brandy and soda, 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Ndications are that trousers will be looser 
than formerly, especially about the 
hips, I have had this denied, but 

fancy that the very tight trousers are things 
of the past. They continue to be worn 
turned up. A fashion that promises to be 
general is that of wearing low-cut black 
boots (heavy extension soles and box toes) 
with golf hose, in the autumn and early 
winter. This golf hose is something quite 
new, and is nothing more nor less than 
very heavy half-hose, heavily woven of wool, 
ribbed like the full golf hose. Trousers are 
worn turned up with this hosiery. 

The season for the bat-wing tie will soon 
be over. They should disappear with the 
donning of the light overcoat. The tie 
which will be worn more than any other is 
the long narrow four-in-hand. It should be 
of one solid color, although some very pretty 
new designs are being shown in the best 
shops. I noticed one with a fleur de-lys 
pattern, the groundwork dark, with the fleur- 
de-lys picked out in a bright color, preferably 
red. This tie has been worn for some time, 
and still retains its popularity—$1 to $2. 

Regarding light overcoats: The 
colored variety of covert cloth is rapidly de- 
clining in favor. But a new and decidedly 
smart coat is made of covert cloth with a very 
faint plaid of some harmonizing color. The 
plaid 1s about an inch and one-half in size. 
The latest style is to have the light overcoat 
of dark cloth—tweed or cheviot—with a vel- 
vet collar. It should be quite short and cut 
square, with pointed corners, either double-or 
single-breasted, as one may prefer. 

A new way of securing the Ascot is to 
pierce the tie with the pin horizontally, work- 
ing it in and out through the material. The 
pin should be of heavy gold—one rather short 
with a round head. 

I give an illustration of English collars 
which are being worn at present. The illus- 


tration includes a few types which are not | 


fashionable, but which are being worn more 
or less. I must acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to London Fashion for this illustration. 
In collar No. 1, the hight is 2 inches in 
front, and 134 inches in the back. This is 


an excellent collar for sporting wear, golfing, | 


bicycling, etc. It is scarcely high enough 
for any dressy occasion unless the wearer hap- 
pens to be extremely short-necked. 

No, 2. Size: Front, 2 inches; back, 2 
inches. The flap or tab going % inch under 
the outside turn-over, and therefore it keeps 
its shape well. This is one of the most fash- 
ionable collars at present. It is suitable for 
almost any occasion. 

No. 3. Size: Front, 2% inches; back, 
134 inches. A very comfortable collar, suit- 
able for all field sports. It is too low, how- 
ever, for any occasion where one is required 
to be smartly dressed. Elderly gentlemen 
will find it comfortable on account of the 
perfect ease and freedom it gives to the 
movements of the neck, 

No. 4. Size: Front, 24 inches; back, 2 


inches. Very much worn with the lounge 
or morning suit. The tab is carried under as 
in No. 2. 


No. 5. Size: Front, 3 inches; back, 25¢ 
inches. Only men with very long necks 
should wear this collar. It is hardly fashion 
able at present ; indeed, it is distinctly a thing 
of the past, in the larger sense of the term, 
although still worn by many, The high col- 
lar, of which this is a good example, is fast | 





straw- | 


giving place to the lower and more sensible 
variety. But still, if one has a long neck, 
one may wear this collar to some advantage. 
It is intended for frock coat and evening 
dress wear. 

No. 6. Size: Front, 2% inches; back, 2 
inches. A morning suit collar, very neat 
and smart and much worn, although No. 2 
has practically taken its place among good 
dressers. 


No. 7, Size: Front, 2% inches ; back, 2 
inches, To be worn only with evening 
dress. 


No. 8, Size: Front, 234 inches; back, 
2% inches. About the same as No. 7, and 
likewise only for evening dress. 

No. 9. Size: Front, 2 inches; back, 134 
inches. An evening dress collar for men 
with moderately short necks, Should it be 
required to open a little more in front, it 
should be made with % inch tabs. 

No, 10. Size: Front, 254 inches ; back, 
24 inches, Exceedingly smart and comfort- 
able. This collar has been rapidly gaining in 
favor lately, But if your neck is long you had 
better confine yourself to some of the other 
patterns. The Prince of Wales wears this 
style almost exclusively, and Lord Rosebery 


has been photographed in it a number of 


times, Of course this should not influence 
its vogue in this country, but doubtless it has 
its effect; and certainly in London such 
facts have had much to do with its popular- 
ity. 

No. 11. Size: Front, 2% inches; back, 
244 inches, A collar that is fast coming in 
again with fashionable men and one of the 
best for evening dress or frock coats. 

No. 12. Size: Front, 2 inches; back, 13¢ 
inches. Very smart and comfortable; one 
of the most fashionable at present, It looks 
extremely well with a sailor’s knot and was 
much worn with this form of tie last sum- 
mer. 

The illustrated collars may be purchased in 
nearly all of the smart haberdasher shops. 














Foll Dress Shirt 


WITH 


Patented Bosom Flap 


Assures a faultiess 
fit and non-bulging 
qualities. 


CLuETT, PEABODY & Go, 


MAKERS 
Also ‘‘CLUETT’’ COLLARS. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 34 19 ocT., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is for a fancy 
I shirt which may be wholly made of 
cloth or silk or with the full front 
of white. The shirt here illustrated is of red 
ladies’ cloth with front of white cloth, fas- 
tened with buttons of gilt. The edges of the 
shirt fronts are scalloped and stitched down 
tight to the front with red silk. The flaring 
cuffs are stitched to match. This shirt would 
look well in biscuit-colored silk poplin stitched 
with the same color, but not to the front, 
only tucked here and there to holdit in place. 
The front could be plain as it isin the picture, 
but made of tucked lawn, or chiffon in white 
or light blue. Or, it could be of chiffon ap- 
pliquéd with lace figures, pulled and fastened 
invisibly instead of with a box-plait. A fancy 
stock of satin or lace with this shirt should be 
worn, 


MATERIALS 


N thirty-six inch cloth two and a half 
yards of red and three-quarters of a 
yard of white. In silk three and a half 

yards and a yard and a half of chiffon. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


T is most fortunate for you that the Eton 
jacket and its various modifications 
continue to be so fashionabie. This 

model is becoming to almost all figures, as it 
may be made straight around or dipping in 
front, as is most becoming. Pattern No. 32, 
published in Vogue, 5 October, is an ex- 
cellent model. It could be made shorter or 
longer in front and is pretty unbuttoned and 
turned back. The revers may be square, as 
shown in the model, or slightly rounded, 
which is rather prettier for a jacket made in 
silk or velvet or in broadcloth. If the revers 
are rounded the collar should be also, of course. 
As an odd garment to wear with various 
skirts, at this season especially, such a little 
jacket is most useful. In black broadcloth it 
could have rounded revers and slightly 
rounded fronts, and be cut up in the middle of 
the back. It could be faced with broadcloth, 
and simply stitched three times near together, 
or the revers could be faced with white satin 
and covered with Irish or Venetian lace of 
which there are such lovely imitations. The 
lining of the jacket should then also be of 
white satin. If the jacket is lined with color, 
violet, dull green, etc., the revers could be 
faced with panne velvet the same shade and 
at pliquéd with lace, either on the edge only, 
or have a narrow appliqué on the edge and 
separate lace designs scattered over. 

A very pretty jacket was made of thin 
black broadcloth, lined with very light gray 
satin. The revers and collar were faced with 
panne the same shade, embroidered with 
white silk dots. Edging the revers and collar 
was a very narrow Venetian point edging, 
rather irregular. With this jacket was worn 
a gray homespun skirt and a wide toque, 
trimmed with gulls’ breasts ; a single round 
steel buckle in front, gray piqué gloves, 
stitched with black, and a white veil with 
large black velvet dots. Under the jacket 
was worn a gray shirt, made of satin similar 
to the coat lining, tucked in very small tucks 
rather far apart, vertically for the waist, and 
for the sleeves around the arm in groups of 
three, bias. There is a small chemisette of 
embroidered batiste, collar attached, which 
may be removed and changed, and so kept 
fresh, as it is only basted into the shirt. The 
opening of the shirt over the chemisette is 
square and not very large; then the shirt 
crosses and opens down the left side under a 
fly, with small buttons to the waist. The 
opening is finished with a band of white 
corded silk, one end of narrow black silk 
braid and one row of silver braid; on the 
white silk are sewn small, flat silver buttons, 
near together all around. A soft black satin 
cravat is knotted at the neck, the ends going 
under the opening of the waist. 


Little Eton jackets are pretty made in 
heavy corded silk—silk appliquéd with bold 
designs cut from velvet or cloth, and appliquéd 
on the jacket. To appliqué the cloth or vel- 
vet one must first stamp the design on the 
material ; then cut out and arrange it on the 
jacket, which has already been put together ; 
then couch or buttonhole around the cut out 
design. On colored velvet—dark green, brown, 
etc.—applications of heavy Russian lace are 
beautiful. Eton jackets, as accompaniment 
to light cloth skirts for house or reception 
gowns, may be entirely of lace or heavy 
embroidery, made over a soft satin lining the 
color of the skirt. 


There is nothing better or more becoming 
with which to smarten a plain gown than 





and buy that quantity of lace; then lay the 
lace on the pattern and cut out for little gores 
wherever it is necessary. In cutting the lace 
use as much deftness as possible, so that the 
pattern joins well; sometimes one can lap a 
little more or less to advantage. By joining 
the little pieces of the edge that is cut out, 
one can trim the ends of the collar in front. 
If the joining is well done and the ends fin- 
ished in this way, the collar will look ex- 
tremely well and be most useful. Another 
good shape, a little more difficult to make, 1s 
a small sailor cut behind, with revers in front. 
In this you leave the lace square behind—a 
lace about six inches deep; slope the revers 
from the inside of the lace, and use the edg- 
ing to finish. Pretty collars are made of fine 
grass linen, appliquéd with lace figures and 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 34, SHIRT WAIST 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 34 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance ot fifty cents. 


lace collars, as lace 1s used so much on all 
gowns this year for house or street. It is 
economical in the long run to buy good lace 
—real, if possible ; if not, then good imita- 
tions of a good kind of lace. A collar may 
always be worn, as the fashion of using them 
in some way never quite goes out, and they 
may be used on more than one gown or coat, 
To buy a large collar in real or good imitation 
of Venetian point, Irish or Russian lace, is 
very expensive ; but a girl clever with her 
needle may make one for herself by the exer- 
cise of a little painstaking ingenuity. First 
decide upon the shape of collar and cut a pa- 
per pattern the right shape and size ; a shawl 
shape is the easiest, and it looks pretty on 
plain gowns with guimpes; on a gown of 
handsome material, cloth, silk or velvet being 
the only trimming needed. Measure the out- 
side of the pattern—that is, he lower side— 
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trimmed with narrow lace of the same kind. 
The linen is cut away below the lace. Sepa- 
rate figures may be made in New York to 
order. Maltese lace is also pretty introduced 
in this way on a pattern made of insertion, 
with edging lace to match. A pretty shape 
for these collars is square behind, with two 
short square ends about four inches wide by 
ten long. This shape goes well on Eton 
jackets that are made without revers, silk 
shirt waists, etc. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Omato Sauce ror Curtets.—Take 

I four red, ripe tomatoes ; remove the 

skin and pips, and pound the toma- 

toes till smooth ; then mix with three-quar- 

ters of a pint of strong liquid aspic ; rub it 

through a fine sieve, and ase when about the 
consistency of cream. 


Peas A LA Granvitte.—Take a quart of 


fresh peas, or acan of French peas, which have 
been plainly boiled and flavored with mint ; 
strain them and put them into a stewpan with 
half a pint of sauce (see below), and give 
them a toss or two over the fire to get them 
quite hot ; then turn out on to the dish in 
which they are to be served, garnish with 
little heart-shaped croitons that have been 
fried a pale golden color, then brushed over 
on one side with a little raw white of an egg, 
and garnished with grated Parmesan cheese, 
and a little finely chopped raw green parsley 
and a little lobster coral. Use for a second 
course or luncheon dish. 


Sauce ror Peas A LA Granvitte.—Put 
into a stewpan one and a half ounces of fresh 
butter and one and a half ounces of fine flour, 
fry together without browning, mix in rather 
better than a quarter of a pint of good flavored 
light stock and a quarter of a pint of cream ; 
stir it till boiling, season with a good dust of 
sugar and a pinch of salt, then strain it and 
add the prepared peas. 


Giycer Cooxies.— One cup of sugar, one 
of butter, and one of molasses, and one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, two teaspoonfuls 
of soda, a quarter of a cup of ginger, flour 
enough to roll. Roll thin ; cut out in fancy 
shapes and bake. 


Caraway Seep Cooxies.—One cup of 
butter, two of sugar, one egg, five cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in a 
little milk, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful 
of caraway seeds. Roll thin and bake. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


Louis xv. Jacket. 


No. Golt Cape 
Ne. Appliqué Design. 
No. Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk W aist. 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

: Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skart. 

No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No, 15 Little Boy's Frock. 

No, 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No, 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

No, 2" Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 


z 
° 
0 BIOS wD 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No, 35 Opera Coat. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No...... eecccee eocee 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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(Continued from page iii) 
Miss Fanny K. McLiane, Baltimore C. C.— 


ONbovssscbeus 68454667 854 

IB vosdtnecocs 6665 8 7 6 6 6—56—I10 
Mrs. N. Pendleton-Rogers, Hillside, Plain field— 

Out..ccccceee 5 8 5645 6 6 7—52 

{B.. -covccess 678 46 7 6 7 7—58—1I0 
Mrs, Walter M. Gorham, Philadelphia Cricket— 

OGE.. cccccece 69564 2 5 6 g—ss5 

i tiki tae FT ES 6 6 5—55—I110 


In playing off the ties Mrs. Gorham and 
Mrs. Pendleton were beaten, 

The summaries for the championship and 
consolation cups are as follows : 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Miss Marion Oliver, Albany Country 
Club, beat Miss May Barron, Ardsley, 5 up 
and 3 to play; Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden 
beat Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn 
Golf Club, 1 up after 20 holes; Mrs, Caleb 
F, Fox, Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
beat Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Golf 
Club, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss Anna Sands, 
Newport Golf Club, beat Miss Florence Mc- 
Neely, Merion Cricket Club, 7 up and 5 to 
play ; Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau Country 
Club, beat Miss Jane S. Swords, Morris 
County Golf Club, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss 
Pauline Mackay, Oakley Country Club, beat 
Miss Alice S, Day, Morris County Golf Club, 
3 up and 2 to play; Mrs. A. De Witte 
Cochrane, Ardsley, beat Miss G. M. Bishop, 
of Brooklyn Country Club, 5 up and 3 to 
play ; Miss Elsie F. Cassatt, Merion Cricket 
Club, beat Miss Frances C. Griscom, Merion 
Cricket Club, 3 up and 2 to play. 


THE SECOND ROUND 


Miss Marion Oliver, Albany Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, 
Philadelphia Country Club, 5 up and 4 to 
play; Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club, defeated Miss Anna Sands, 
Newport Golf Club, 1 up in 20 holes; Miss 
Ruth Underhill, Nassau Country Club, de- 
feated Miss Pauline Mackay, Oakley Coun- 
try Club, 3 up and 2 to play; Miss Elsie 
Foster Cassatt, Merion Cricket Club, defeated 
Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, Ardsley, 6 up 
and § to play. 


SEMI-FINALS 


Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, defeated Miss Marion Oliver, 
Albany Country Club, by 1 up in 19 holes ; 
Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau Country Club, 
defeated Miss Elsie F. Cassatt, Merion 
Cricket Club, by 5 up and 4 to go. 


FINALS 


Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau Country 
Club, defeated Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Hunting- 
don Valley Country Club, by 2 up and 1 to 
play, 


WOMEN’S GOLF ASSOCIATION TROPHY 


Miss L. D, Maxwell, Nassau Country 
Club, beat Miss Margaret M. Riley, Phila- 
delphia Country Club, 1 up; Mrs. W. Fel- 
lows Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club, beat Mrs. 
J. E. Greiner, Baltimore Golf Club, 9 up 
and 7 to play ; Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley, 
beat Miss M. L. Harrison, Baltusrol Golf 
Club, 6 up and 5 to play; Mrs. R. H. Bar- 
low, Merion Golf Club, beat Mrs. F. R. 
Shattuck, Cape May Golf Club, 2 up and 1 
to play; Miss F. K. McLane, Baltimore 
Country Club, beat Miss Lucy Herron, Cin- 
cinnati Golf Club, 1 up; Miss E. M. Sup- 
plee, Philadelphia Cricket Club, beat Miss 
M.S. Spence, Merion Cricket Club, 2 up; 
Miss K. M. Rowland, Fairfield Golf Club, 
beat Miss Elsie Hurlbut, Morris County Golf 
Club, § up and 4 to play; Mrs. William 
Shippen, Morris County Golf Club, beat Miss 
Edith Burt, Philadelphia Country Club, 5 up 
and 4 to play. 


THE SECOND ROUND 


Mrs, W. Fellows Morgan, Baltusrol Golf 
Club, defeated Mrs. L. D. Maxwell, Nassau 
Country Club, by 3 up and 2 to play; Miss 
Eunice Terry, Ardsley, defeated Mrs. R. H. 
Parlow, Merion Cricket Club, by 4 up and 3 
to play; Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf 
Club, defeated Miss E. M. Supplee, Philadel- 


phia Cricket Club, by 1 up; Miss K. M. 
Rowland, Fairfield Country Club, defeated 
Mrs, William Shippen, Morris County, by 4 
up and 3 to play. 


SEMI-FINALS 


Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley, defeated Mrs. 
W. Fellows Morgan, Baltusrol Golf Club, by 
2 up; Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf 
Club, defeated Miss M, K. Rowland, Fair- 
field Golf Clab, by § up and 4 to play. 


FINALS 


Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf Club, 
defeated Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley Golf 
Club, by 1 up. 

The scores for the finals in both matches 
were : 


Miss Underhill. .. 7 8 5 6 4 5 5 5 6—51 
Mrs. Fox. ....... 78 5 6 4 6 6 A 7—54 
Miss Underhill.... 5 8 74977 5 

Mrs. Pox.........6 8 § 3697s 8 

Miss Herron..s 8 5 6 § 4 6 4 6—49 
Miss Terry...6 7554607977 54 
Miss Herron..5 8 6 3 § 6 5 6 5—49— 98 
Miss Terry....5 6 § 3 6 6 § § 6—47—1I01 


The handicap open to all contestants was 
won by Miss Keyes. 

Score : 

Miss Keyes— 
Ow.69735665 97 $ 54 
In....6 §5 6 45 4 6 § 5—46—100—18—82 


The prize for the best gross score by Miss 
Sands. 


Score : 

Miss Sands— 
Ouw....6 75 § § 5 6 5 8—s2 
In.. ...5 6 6 4 4 6 6 5 5—47—99-—-5—94 


The mixed foursome was a tie between : 
Miss Willis and C. G. Dixon— 
Out ...4 5 45 45 5 § 10-47 
In. ..6 7 5 3 5 6 5 5 4—-46—-93-—9-84 
Mrs. W. M. Gorham and J. S. Clark— 
Out...6 7 5 6 3 5 6 6 7—5! 
5 8 445 5 4 5—46—97—13—84 


In the play off Mrs. Gorham and J. S. 
Clark were the winners. 

The best gross score was made by 

Miss Hoyt and Roderick Terry, Jr.— 

Out....3 7 35 3 5 4 5 6—4I 
ee 65s 5 3 6 5 6 6 5—47—8—38—85 

The approaching and putting contest was 
won by Miss May Barron. 

The prize for the longest drive, each con- 
testant driving three balls, was won by Miss 
Oliver, who drove 164 yards. 

The prizes for the woman’s foursome were 
won by Miss Beatrix Hoyt and Miss Eunice 
Terry. 


LIST OF COMPETITORS 


Entries are Miss Louise A. Wells, Country 
Club, Boston. 

Miss Elizabeth Goffe, Point Judith Country 
Club, Narragansett Pier. 

Miss Emily N, Lockwood, Lexington Golf 
Club, Lexington, Mass. 

Miss Sybel Kane, Tuxedo Club, Tuxedo, 
N.Y. 

Mrs, Ronald H. Barlow, Merion Cricket 
Club, Haverford, Pa. 

Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Huntington Valley 
Country Club. 


Mrs. Grace Marvin, Albany Country 
Club. 
Miss Marion Oliver, Albany Country 


Club. 

Miss Kirk, Onwentsia Club, Chicago. 

Mrs. O. D. Thompson, Allegheny Country 
Club. 

Miss Walter M. Graham, Philadelphia 
Cricket Club. 
Mrs.-S. C. Price, Philadelphia Country 
Club. 

Miss Florence McNelly, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Beatrice Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club. 

Miss Anna Sands, Newport Golf Club. 

Miss Maude K. Wetmore, Newport Golf 
Club. 

Mrs. Alan H. Harris, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Louise D. Maxwell, Nassau Country 
Club. 

Mrs. William Shippen, 
Golf Club. 


Morris County 


Miss Alice Day, Morris County Golf Club. 

Miss Cornelia G. Willis, Morris County 
Golf Club. 

Miss May Barron, Ardsley Club. 

Miss Eunice Terry, Ardsley Club. 

Mrs. A, De Witt Cochrane, Ardsley Club. 

Mrs. E. K. Beddall, Ardsley Club, 

Miss Jane H. Swords, Morris County 
Golf Club. 

Miss Elsa Hurlbut, Morris County Golf 
Club. 

Mrs, Frank M. Freeman, Fairfield County 
Golf Club. 

Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan, Baltusrol Golf 
Club. 

Miss Marie L. Harrison, Baltusrol Golf 
Club. 

Miss Fannie K. McLane, Baltimore Coun- 
try Club. 

Miss A. Irene Richardson, Philadelphia 
Cricket Club. 

Miss Elsie M. Supplee, Philadelphia Cricket 
Club. 

Mrs. N. Pendleton Rogers, Hillside Ten- 
nis and Golf Club. 

Miss Katherine K. Cassatt, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Elsie Cassett, Merion Cricket Club, 

Mrs. J. Newman, Harbor Hill Golf Club. 

Mrs. P. C. Madeira, Huntington Valley 
Country Club. 

Mrs. J. C. Patterson, Huntington Valley 
Country Club. 

Mrs. G. H. Francis, Country Club, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Miss Helen Darlington, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Lucy Heim, Cincinnati Golf Club. 

Miss Clara Longworth, Cincinnati Golf 
Club. 

Miss Ethel Pearsall, Nassau Country Club, 

Mrs. 1. E. Gwener, Baltimore Country 
Club. 

Miss Helen Bishop, Brooklawn Country 
Club. 

Miss Georgianna Bishop, Brooklawn Coun- 
try Club. 

Miss Ruth Underhill, Nassau 
Club. 

Mrs. Charles S. Farnum, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Grace B. Keyes, Concord Golf Club, 
Massachusetts, 

Miss Gertrude N. Fiske, Concord Golf 
Club, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Alfred W. Hawsell, 
Country Club. 

Mrs. E. R. F. Fowle, Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club. 


Mrs, William J. Berg, Nutley Golf Club. 

Miss Janet Sheldon, Fairfield Country Golf 
Club. 

Mrs. Katherine Rowland, Fairfield Golf 
Club. 

Mrs. Miles White, Jr., Elkridge Fox 
Hunting Club, Baltimore. 

Mrs. G. Frances Smith, Aronomink Golf 
Club. 

Miss Julia A. Berwind, Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club. 

Mrs. F. R. Shattuck, Cape May Golf 
Club. 

Miss Genevieve Hecker, Wee Burn Golf 
Club. 

Mrs. T. G. Condon, Tuxedo Club. 

Miss Ethel Burnett, Misguaineant Golf 
Club, Watch Hill, 
Miss Anna W. Mason, Philadelphia Coun- 
try Club, 
Miss 
Club. 

Miss Francis C. Griscom, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Marie S. Spence, Merion Cricket 
Club. 

Miss Anna P. Spence, Merion Cricket 
Club, 

Miss Pauline Mackey, Oakley Country 
Club, Boston. 

Mrs. Ed. A. Manice, Country Club, Pitts- 
field. 

Mrs. J. Franklin McFadden, Philadelphia 
Country Club. 

Miss Edith Burt, Philadelphia Country 
Club. 

Miss M. M. Riley, Philadelphia Country 
Club. 

Miss Elizabeth 
Cricket Club. 

Mrs. R. L. Carter, Cincinnati Golf Club. 


Country 


Philadelphia 


Elizabeth Stule, Merion Cricket 


Taylor, Philadelphia 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


The Oceanic.—Arriving Wed., 11 Oct., 
Dr. J. H. Allen, Mr. and Mrs, Hicks Ar- 
nold, Mr. and Mrs, William Babcock, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. J. Bor and Mrs. Bor, Mr, 
and Mrs. Albert Bierstad, Mrs Bottome, 
Mrs. Bruce Townsend and two sons, Dr. 
Lyman Brown and Mrs. Brown, Mr. W. H. 
Butter, Mr. S. P. Butter, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
B. Coxe, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs, W. A. 
Duer, Mr. Amos F. Eno, Mr. and Mrs. J, 
Togar Fisher, Mr. D. S. Gardiner, Mrs, T. 
Harrison Garrett, Mr. J. W. Garrett, Mr. 
and Mrs. George G. Jenkins, Miss Laura 
Jenkins, Mr, Thomas C. Jenkins, of Balti- 
more, Mr. and Mrs. Bradish Johnson and 
two sons, Miss M. C. Johnson, Mr, and 
Mrs. Robert A. McCurdy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard A. McCurdy, Lieutenant J. A. Mc- 
Ilhenny, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Oliver, Mr. 
and Mrs. H.S. Park, Mrs. Alfred Parrish, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Platt, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Potter, Mr, John Ruth- 
erfurd, Mr. Augustus Tooth, Miss Turnbull, 
Dr. R. B. Warfield, Mr, and Mrs, Joseph 
Worrall, Mrs, John W. McKay, Mr. Cen- 
ter Hitchcock and Mrs, Yznaga. 





Se Children of the Ghetto, an adapta- 
tion by Zangwill of his book of that 
title, published about seven years 
ago, was produced on Monday evening at the 
Herald Square Theatre. The play has al- 
ready been well received in other American 
cities this season, and there appears to be no 
reason why it should not have a long and 
successful run here. The story of the play, 
as is doubtless generally known, deals ex- 
clusively with Jewish life, the author having 
essayed to present for the first time on the 
stage a truthful representation of certain as- 
pects of Jewish home life. 


Lord and Lady Algy came to town on 
Monday and put up at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, where they have received rousing 
welcomes from a succession of crowded 
houses. The return of the Empire stock 
company is always a pleasurable event, and 
doubly interesting is it when, as in the pres- 
ent instance, they bring along with them 
such a charming comedy as that by R. C, 
Carton. 


The Dairy Farm, a rural comedy by Elea- 
nor Merron, was brought out on Monday 
evening at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. It 
belongs to the category of Way Down East 
and The Old Homestead, and other success- 
ful attempts at realizing phases of rural life 
on the stage. Meritorious plays of this class 
should be given every possible encourage- 
ment, as, without exception, neither nasti- 
ness nor drivel disfigure them, 


The Only Way has been transferred to the 
Garden Theatre, where it gives every indica- 
tion of continuing the success it attained at 
the Herald Square Theatre. The cast, which 
includes Henry Miller, Edward Morgan and 
Margaret Anglin, is exceptionally capable, 
and the play an unusually good melodrama, 


Next week Miss Julia Arthur begins an en- 
gagement at the Broadway Theatre in her new 
play, More Than Queen, This was success. 
fully presented for the first time about a fort- 
night ago in Boston, and by the critics of that 
city it was pronounced Miss Arthur's greatest 
dramatic achievement. The actress scored a 
great personal triumph by reason of her pow- 
erful and fascinating portrayal of Josephine. 
The play is sumptuously staged, a very splen- 
did spectacle being the scene of the corona- 
tion at Notre Dame. The five acts carry the 
play from the first meeting of Josephine and 
Bonaparte to the life of the divorced queen. 


Contrary to announcement The Song of the 
Sword was not produced at Daly's Theatre on 
Thursday last. It is now scheduled for pro- 
duction on Monday next. 
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Why Smith Left Home has passed its fif- 
tieth performance at the Madison Square 
Theatre and the indications are that many 
other half century milestones will be passed 
before this play reaches the limit of its popu- 
larity, A Stranger in a Strange Land at the 
Manhattan Theatre has settled down to a 
good steady run, which, however, will be in- 
tercepted soon by the production at this house 
of a new operetta by Reginald de Koven and 
Harry B. Smith, Papa’s Wife, written 
especially to display the ability of Miss Anna 
Held. May Irwin is soon to begin her annual 
New York engagement at the Bijou Theatre 
in Sister Mary, anew play by Glen McDon- 
ough. 


Barbara Frietchie, the Frederick Gir!, 
written by Clyde Fitch for Julia Marlow, 18 to 
be produced on Monday next at the Criterion 
Theatre. The heroine is represented in the 
days of her youth, and the playwright admits 
in an open letter to the press that he has al- 
lowed himself adramatist’s latitude in deal- 
ing with the central figures. 


The five weeks of this, the last run of the 
Old Homestead, at the Academy of Music, 
has nearly half finished its course, a fact that 
will doubtless augment the already large audi- 
ences that crowd every performance. Vanity 
Fair at the Fifth Avenue Theatre has a 
monotonous record of large audiences to 
chronicle; a similar report likewise can be 
made of Miss Hobbs at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and The Tyranny of Tears, at the Empire. 
In regard to the latter the statement is made 
that with the exception of Rosemary, it is 
the most successful play Mr John Drew has 
ever appeared in since Mr. Fiohman became 
his manager. 


The Singing Girl, the new operetta, will be 
produced at the Casino on Monday next by 
the Alice Neilson Company. At the White 
Horse Tavern is at the Harlem Opera House 
for the week. A sequel to this play, so it is 
said, to be called Again at the Tavern, is to 
be brought out shortly at the Irving Place 
Theatre. 


Keith’s continues Ching Ling Foo, and 
adds among others Emile Gautier, the horse 
trainer. The biograph gives the passing 
show of the hour, military or aquatic, and 
many excellent specialists help to keep up 
Keith’s reputation as an amusement purveyor. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. * 
American—8 15, Aida. 

Broadway Theatre—8.15, The Ghetto. 
Daly’s—8, The King’s Musketeer. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, A Dairy Farm, 
Garden—8.15, The Only Way. 

Garrick—8.30, My Innocent Boy. 

Harlem Opera—8.15, The White Horse Tavern. 
Herald Square—8, Children of the Ghetto. 
Irving Place—8.15, Maedel als Rekrut. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Lord and Lady Algy. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Why,gSmith Left Home, 
Manhattan—8.15, A Stranger in a Strange Land. 
W allack’s—8.15, Peter Stuyvesant. 

Proctor’s—V ariety. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance, 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, Wax works, 
Pleasure Palace Continuous performance. 
Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields—W hirligig. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Err Ficure.—Skirt of tan broad- 
8 cloth, waist of tucked tan silk with 
vest of cream lace. Gown worn by 

Miss Florence Robinson. 

Centre Ficure.—Long coat of heliotrope 
ladies’ cloth. The revers and bands on the 
bottom of coat are of the same shade of 
velvet covered with rows of stitching. Two 
large white pearl buttons fasten the coat. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of white India 
silk over pink taffeta. The bodice, sleeves and 
skirt are composed of tucks and real lace in- 
sertion. Steel buttons fasten the skirt at the 
side. Stock and belt of pink taffeta. Gown 
made by Mlle. Blanche 
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Urrer Lerr.—Walking hat of black 
panne velvet, with draped ends of Persian 
bordered satin antique tied in front by soft 
knot of same material, caught with buckle of 
gold and rhinestones. Grébe breasts of white 
forming brim. 

Urrer Ricut.—Large gray French felt, 
with soft creamy white satin antique around 
the crown, each end of which is fastened at 
back by rhinestone ornament. The brim 
caught up on left side; large gray willow plume 
falling on the hair. 

Centre Ficure,—Large black velvet pic- 
ture hat with plumes, crown of velvet, and 
brim draped with soft chiffon folds. Ar- 
rangement of Persian bordered satin antique 
in vivid shades, and rosette form fastened by 
pastel buckle catching up side front of hat. 
White chiffon folds facing on brim. 

Lower Lert.—Pale blue taffeta poke 
made of stitched folds, trimmed with sable 
tails, and caught up in front by large knot of 
bisque velvet. Ornament of gold studded 
with rbinestones, 

Lower RicuTt.—Quaint poke of reseda 
cloth, faced with folds of rose-pink taffeta 
silk. Shaded pink roses in front, with large 
black rosette of chiffon, jetted quills, wide 
black velvet streamers. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lert.—Gown of tan 
broadcloth, strapped with cloth bands, 
stitched. Collarette of seal, trimmed with 
sable. Muff of sable. Hat of tan felt, 
stitched and trimmed with tan and brown 
velvet, 

Uprer Ricut.—Gown of dark green 
cloth, with overskirt effect. Collarette and 
muff of chinchilla. Turban of chinchilla, 
trimmed with two shades of green velvet. 
Heavy white walking gloves. 

Lower Ficure.—Reception gown of black 
cloth, trimmed with white. Vest and revers 
of white, embroidered all over in a light de- 
sign. Silver fox scarf and muff. Toque of 
gray velvet. 

Furs on Marcin.—The upper one is of 
sable, the lower of seal and mink. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lert.— White point 
d’esprit ball dress suitable for a débutante. 
The skirt is composed of rows of tucks and 
volants, edged with a ruching of point d’esprit, 
which have as a heading garlands of apple- 
blossoms. The bodice has collar of rose point 
medallions, intersected with rows of tucked 
mousseline de soie, a garland of apple-blossoms 
and a bunch of cherries form the garniture at 
the neck. A ceinture of panne velvet in 
cream-white finishes this simple but effective 
toilette, 

Fig. 2.—Pink-flowered procade dinner gown 
made with an overskirt of brocade, scalloped 
at the bottom, and edged with tiny ruffles of 
ribbon, which in turn have an edge of Honi- 
ton lace. There are three skirts of chiffon in 
the underskirt, with rows of ribbon dividing 
the plaits in the flounce. The bodice is 
formed to go off the shoulder, and has a cape 
effect of chiffon embroidered in pearls and 
silver. 

Fig. 3.—Black zibeline gown for afternoon 
and carriage wear. The skirt has plaits 
stitched half-way down to the knees, and a 
band of Persian lamb with folds of stitched 
taffeta on which there are rows of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The waist is made with 
the prevailing boléro. A large rolling collar 
edged with Persian lamb, and a band of point 
de Venice highten the effect. A vest and 
under jacket of cream-white cloth with tiny 
star shaped buttons, and steel beads on vest 
and collar. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


Becinninc AT Lert.—Princesse gown of 
black crépe, with inset bands of white corded 
silk, outlined with flat ruches of fine black 
net. Cravat of white net, edged with ruches 
of black. Hat of black velvet, trimmed 
with wide double-faced black velvet, white 
on the inner side. 

Seconp Figure —Evening gown of white 
satin covered with white chiffon on which is 
embroidered a design of conventional corn- 
flowers in gold thread, The décolletage is 


finished with folds of chiffon edged with real 
lace, 

Tuirp Ficure.—Ball gown of pale yellow 
silk covered with pale pink net, trimmed with 
ruches of net and black velvet. 

Fourtu Ficure—Reception gown of dark 
brown velvet, with yoke and bower skirt of 
striped velvet. Ruffles on the bottom of 
brown velvet. Applications of heavy écru 
embroidery or lace, crush toque of brown 
velvet trimmed with fur. 
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Urrgr Row Becinninc at THE Lerr.— 
Dancing-pumps of patent leather with plain 
square pump bow. 

Oxford tie of Russia leather with Louis xv 
heel, 

White satin slipper with red satin Louis xv 
heel. Trimmed with rosette and buckle. 

Lower Row.—Patent leather slipper with 
high Louis xv heel. Trimmed with square 
rhinestone buckle. 

Patent leather tie, trimmed with round cut- 
steel buckle; Louis xv heel. 

Russia leather tie; Louis xv heel ; Russia 
leather bow. 

Fig. 5851.—Driving coat of tan cloth 
stitched with the same shade, Buttons of 
pearl, walking hat of felt trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fig. 5857.—Fancy gown of tan cloth 
with Eton jacket. Both Eton and skirt are 
cut in points and trimmed with very narrow 
silver braid. Kilted flounce on the skirt of 
tan faille silk. Waistcoat of guipure lace 
with keep velvet belt. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited, Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


EVIL WROUGHT BY WANT OF KNOWLEDGE 


See want of knowledge is one of the 
prime sources of animal misery is a 
claim the truth of which may be 

substantiated by observation every day of the 

year. It appears to be a widely shared delusion 
that any man or boy can properly harness and 
capably drive a horse even though man or 
boy has never given the matter six hours in- 
telligent study in his life. The simplest un- 
usual experience is sufficient, as a rule, to non- 
plus the drivers of carts and trucks, and the 
wonder is, setting aside all questions of 
kindness, that tradesmen will pay out their 
usually hard earned money for horses and 
then turn them over to incompetent drivers to 
be badly treated. So simple a thing as an iron 
railing in front of a drinking fountain has 
been the occasion of horses breaking their 
legs because their drivers did not know how 
to handle them. I was myself witness the 
other day to a very narrow escape from 
broken legs on the part of a horse. A large, 
well-laden van, drawn by a team of horses in 
good condition, pulled up in front of the 
fountain, situated at the south-eastern corner 
of Madison Square park. The fountain is 
protected against wagon poles, presumably, by 

a low circular iron rail. One of the horses 

managed to get his fore-legs over the rail to 

his great distress and that of his driver, The 
horse stamped and twisted and the rein holder 

did nothing but look stupidly on. The noise 

made by the horse’s hoofs on the cobble- 

stones attracted a little crowd and a man of it 
shouted to the driver to pull his horses to the 
side of the fountain where there was a little 
rise. This was done, the horse’s forelegs 
still in the space between fountain and rail. 

Then did the driver prove his utter incompe- 

tency, as he encouraged the horse in every 

way at his command toiift his legs over the rail 
himself, This the horse was frantically 
struggling to do when a cab driver, whose 





stand is at Madison Square, rushed across the 
park and yelled to the dunce of a driver that 
he risked breaking the horse's legs if he per- 
sisted. Under instruction from cabby the 
driver lifted the horse’s legs one at a time over 
the rail, although he was apparently in terror 
of his life during the operation. Cabby con- 
fided to the little crowd that horses’ legs had 
been broken there, because the majority of 
drivers knew nothing of the requirements of 
their trade. 

I took occasion to draw the cabby’s atten- 
tion to the educational aim of the League, 
and he was much interested in learning of it, 
and most particular as to its exact where- 
abouts. I have no doubt that through this 
intelligent man’s influence the League work 
will become known among his fellows, and 
in a later paper I hope to be able to chronicle 
some of his work. He and she who attempt 
to better the condition of animals must culti- 
vate resourcefulness and observation :if they 
hope by their efforts to materially advance the 
cause of the dumb creatures. No highway 
in this or any other land but what, on occa- 
sion, affords opportunity for benevolent or 
retributive action, and the animal lover will 
accustom himself or herself to attentively no- 
tice every dumb creature that comes within 
the range of the vision and see whether it 
goes well or ill with them, and whenever pos- 
sible make effort to change untoward condi- 
tions. A word or an offer of aid or tactfully 
proferred instruction will often bring about the 
desired result. In other cases sterner meas- 
ures are needed, but the vital thing is to ob- 
serve and to make the attempt to alleviate. A 
case in point was that of the Animal Protect- 
ive League organizer who was walking about 
with a party of boys, giving them practical 
demonstrations of the League’s work. Com- 
ing upon an Italian peddling fruit in a cart 
drawn by a horse whose harness was improp- 
erly adjusted, the blinders flapping into its 
eyes in a most painful manner, the organ- 
izer, instead of upbraiding the peddler or fus- 
sily offering to‘right the horse's trappings, set 
out tactfully to propitiate the Italian by buying 
two apples and feeding them to the horse. 
This gracious and to him surprising act 
touched the Italian, and he stood quietly by 
while the organizer demonstrated to the boys 
how to properly fix the blinders, and the 
method to follow in harnessing. The peddler 
has gone out of his way several times since 
this episode in order'to meet the boys and 
point out to them the ever improving condi- 
tion of his horse. 


INSTANCES OF LEAGUE BOYS’ WORK 


One of the Chapter boys of the League 
came upon a poor man who was literally cry- 
ing because his horse, which he used for 
draughting purposes, was incapacitated by 
reason of a sore on its back, Espying the 
boy’s League badge, the man, who must have 
heard of the League’s educational work, 
eagerly asked the boy what could be done for 
the horse. The Chapter boy, after examin- 
ing the horse’s back, instructed the man to 
carefully wash the sore with Castile soap and 
water, and afterwards apply gall salve. To 
the man’s delight, the prescription worked 
admirably. 

It was desirable to get a vagrant, ill-treated 
cat out of a stable, but as the frightened crea- 
ture evaded all attempts, however gentle, to 
catch her, the League boys who undertook 
her transfer decided to use strategy, and with 
this aim in view they sprinkled catnip near 
her and quietly bided their time. Puss suc- 
cumbed to the temptation, and her capture 
was easily and gently effected. 


IN BEHALF OF DUMB CREATURES 


Although the League is still in its infancy 
its influence has set hundreds of human beings 
working along practical lines in behalf of 
animals, and it is to further its intelligently 
planned and capably administered work that 
I plead in this column for one hundred 
League members at $1 each. I should be 
glad if Vogue Auxiliary could turn over single 
donations of $50 and $100, or $500; but | 
really care more for securing the influence and 
interest of one hundred persons than I do for 
large benefactions, welcome as they would 
be. My hope is that each of the one hun- 
dred Vogue Auxiliary members will represent 














